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mpetent to carry us to the mountain— 
sought to impress on our Nu- 

they won't take the steam out of them 
ghey phind ng Ap oge 
were driven like waifs in a tempest of 
camels, if they do,” rejoined. my friend 





iorward—a lank, wiry man, very 
Tesuscitated mummy, half unwrapped—and 
touched and turban by way of salute. “Me take . 
traveller Biban el Molook—guide Gates of Kings, Belzoni 
tomb,” said he, with flashing eye and wild gesiure, as he 
;| pointed solemnly to the western hills. “He ji Hassan, 








retreats, lamp in hand, awe-struck at their magnificence—the 
historian lisening to the wild fancies of that same 





“ at bons He oie persou mean?” asked Smith. 
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who crammed litm so mercilessly at Memphis. 
, none of distinguished explorers lighted on Sethi. 









I said, “he wants us to examine his certificates. 


Never mind them, Let us start; we’. ti 
ere losing time. 
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Save, indeed, that he may have trembled when they broke into @ prodigal lunch, two water-skins, a quant’ 
Literature. Rameses’s tomb hard by, no disquieting por ve Ana of paper, and some cancles, were carried with us, dhe —s 
as 3) dles, unfortunately, dribbled out by the way; they had been 
For the “ Albion. thrust into my outer posket, and at the journey’s 


end only one remained, 

We had a glorious ride that summer noon through palm- 
thicket and cotton-field, across the Theban plain. The ji, 
astride of a small donkey, ambled before us, leading the way. 
In his aim to look ed, he might have succeeded, but for 
‘ick | those lanky legs of which, like two pendulums, kept time 

to his donkey’s march, It was instructive to mark the 
Hadji struggling with difficulties, for his slippers were ever 
sliding from his horny feet, through hitting against the fur- 
rows of the path, As for our beasts, they were both stout 
and enterprising ; they led us elong merrily. Mine was of a 
contemplative cast of mind. When a thought struck him, it 
was his wont to stop short, and give it way. These little 
irregularities, however, irritated the donkey-boys excessively 





THE PRUDENT BRIDE. 


At Salem Meeting-House, one summer day, 
Two lovers, Abby Purkis and John Cole, 

Were joined in holy wedlock. Off they started 
To se the honey-moon, gregarious, 

At Trenton, Saratoga, and the Falls. 

Reaching this last-named wonder of the world, 
They went the usual round; mounted the tower 
That overlooks the cataract ; stood and watched 
The eddying Rapids, and the whirling Pool ; 
Nor on thy deck, O daring “ Maid of the Mist,” 
Failed they to buffet the tumultuous roar, 

The drenching spray, the seeming perilous plunge 


























































fearly there must be something hidden.” Like a terrier 
in full scent he sets to work; but, alas, what can a man do un- 
assisted? The next day, a troop of Arab fellahs are engaged. 
They dig and dig, and in their digging uncover, little by little, 
tl.e broad sculptured portal of atomb. Belzoni and his Arabs, 
now half delirious with excitement and joy, hurl down the 
















Beneath the Horse-Shoe. Every where, throughout, masonry, and burst in. —two sprightly young Arabs, full of frolic, who ran in the 
Abby was brave; nay, on John’s stalwart arm What they see there is like to a vision told in the Arabian] rear, and, at such times, took occasion to fallon him simul- 
g, was confident. Nig There are halls, and secret chambeis, and corridors, | taneously with their sticks. 
At last they reached and staircases of a splendour and on a scale to stagger belief. 


As we epprosceed the end, the rocks opened out grandly 
into a kind of hollow, above which a huge cliff towered in 
shape like to a pyramid. “ Here,” said the guide, “ you see 
distributed the sundry perforations which lead down into the 
sepulchres of the kings.” 
e found two in the eo i's 
found French artists in the vestibule of Sethi’ 
tomb—a kind of shaft descending in grails qnntiene to the 
first gallery. They were seated in the portal, copying the 
painted forms on the wall. They had been so occupied nearly 
a week, they said, sleeping of nights in the tomb, to econo- 
ber, but the pit is empty! Ab, Belzoni is | mise time. T gentlemen, after we had unladen the 
brought to a stand now! Onur friend Sethi has one chance} donkeys, and spread out our delicacies—fowls, dates, and 
left to him still. notably a flask of good wine—on a rug in the shadow of the 
But the Italian’s quick thought overrides the difficulty. | rock, joined us at lunch ; and eventually, when the feast was 
With a knotted wand, he taps the rock, listening carefully. | over, and we sat in council (on ragged boulders littered about) 
Ha! there our pipes, they gave us some valuable hints concern- 
; ing the task we had undertaken. It appeared that the “ tab- 
they hew down a palm-tree, and return, staggering beneath | lev’ was far in the recesses of the tomb. 
the weight of its hugetrunk. Now planks are laid over the} “You will need some patience in copying it,” said they. 
pit’s mouth, and this unwieldy battering-ram brought to bear | “‘ We will help you, however. Let usproceed at once. Where 
onthe hollow wall. The Arabs—ever like children, playing at | are your candles?” 
toil—set up a wild shout, in which the torch-bearers join—a}| Candles? Alas! 'I'felt in my pockets for them—first in 
chorus oy tao to or on, i sn ha 4. and > a —_ of is then in nym 44 in vain, Senith, 
masonry lies prostrate before them! They pass through into saw you put them in,” @claimed witnessing m 
another world of subterranean chambers; they scramble up and | discomfiture, A 
down broad stairways, often coming to grief in their impetu-| “True enough. This alone remains, however; the others 
ous career. Lights flash through solemn corridors, all more} must have fallen out by the way. That confounded 
vast, more gorgeous, more elaborate than those gone before. | donkey’—— 
They have penetrated far into the embraces of the rock, have} “Don’t swear.—Perhaps, gentlemen,” addressing the 
broken the long silence of that mysterious domain, have un-| Frenchmen, “the tablet is small, in which case the opera- 
done the spell; and now, finally, they meet under the vault | tion would be soon over.” 
of a lofty hall, where their flickering thicket of torches scarce} “ Not so quickly as you imagine,” returned these. “ You 
serves to bring into light’ the starry ceiling overhead—stars | forget that wet paper takes long to dry.” 
sown on & field of azure, to represent the firmament—nor to} “Let us at least go forward and examine the wall,” I said; 
show the serpent twining in mazy folds beneath. A kind of | for we were standing irresolute in the portal. 
gallery skirts thechamber, and from the interjacent columns} So a light was struck, and we descended; Achmed, my 
and from the wal), weird forms and faces look out, and great | donkey-boy, following with the tackle. By dividing our soli- 
black eyes at the intruders with contemptuously apathe- | tary candle into two, we had become possessed of four lights, 
tic gaze. These, however, heed not; they are grouped round | for our friends had each one. “ We would willingly have 
a solitary coffin, set in the midst of that vast chamber; they | lent you all that remain,” they had said, “ but we have only 
examine it narrowly—an elaborately-carved alabaster sarco- | sufficient for to-morrow’s work.” 
phagus, thickly mantled with hieroglyphics, encircling the} This combined illumination, however, barely sufficed to 
cenotaph of “Sethi, beloved of Ptah.” Yes, they have come| reveal, even in dim outline, the wonders of the place we were 
to him at last—they have hunted great Pharaoh to earth. passing through. Each successive gallery and corridor 
Fancy that solitary sleeper, my reader, pent for ever in his} seemed to carry us deeper into the mountain. I shall ever 
gloomy abode—fancy him in the dark, lying alone through / retain (for this occurred many years ago) a vivid recollection 
the ages in that cold stony hall—companionless, forgotten ;|of that downward journey. It was my introduction to the 
encompassed by those shadowy shapes, and eyes fixed in con-|‘‘ Marvels of Egypt.” I had a hazy consciousness that the 
templation, eternally passionless and still. Stern deitieson their} dead were there, for ever and anon I stumbied on what 
thrones, rigid and inexorable; fair women, in gauzy apparel, | proved to be, when I stooped over it with my taper, the bitu- 
clustering around with offerings of fruit and flower garlands; | minous shreds ofa skeleton, or the grinning skull of amummy. 
and ever among them and between, grim genii and serpents|I remember, too, that in the endless procession of pictured 
interlaced in endless convolution, winding up even <o the blue| forms dimly visible on either hand, each figure seemed to 
sky above. Alone—fathoms deep in the mountain—girt about | follow us on our way. Sometimes double-headed genii were 
with rock, where no ray of sunlight had ever penetrated, or | by our side, or monstrous deities with crooked legs and sinu- 
sound, or on “> ae en 7 —_ J years— | ous nn resting eam oa with maniec 
; g no note of returning days and nights, of setting suns | eyes and tongues of vermilion lolling out of hideous jaws 
— gay on seen, —_ ~ ene ee a and spring bictsome, of summer heats an: Kaige cold. a ie ene gave place to wae Ming, Chscatedtin , With up- 
halls. Hither Sethi, Descendant of the Sun, Lord of Upper | —. 2 glory is own house”—he, once the monarch of men on, captives who licked dust. metimes 
and Lower Egypt, was brought and buried in solemn state, —how fallen! Now thus imprisoned, wherein was he better | bare-headed priests were there, and huge glistening serpents 
: ; *| than the meanest of his slaves? trailing along fold upon fold. Then—coming like a strain of 
after a long and prosperous reign, about the year 1800 B. C. Such Sethi when Belzoni lighted hi Heh ft SS eel ld’ fall in with 
Sethi, when called to the throne, bearing in mind that one bots when Belzoni lig Upon Rim. ie bas | 50h muse, heard at unawares—we wou 2 wie ® 
day the angel of death with a cold kiss would blanch his since been carried across the sea; and if you, curious reader,| bevy of fair young damsels in long wavy hair, full pouting 
kingly forehead, and beckon him away, began immediately— | C8F€ to y= yt the sculptured alabaster = aug mg him, | lips, — Se eyes—houris - light-clinging garments, 
it was the fashion in Egypt—to cut out a sepulchre in the — for it the Soane Museum, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. tripping long with sistra and garlands. But each neighbour 
mountain. There, he flattered himself, his sacred body, fit! thi’s sarcophagus is the gem of that very interesting col-| fair or foul was intent on the forward march. Along those 
mummied, bejewelled, and enshrined, would rest in lonely —_— dark passages all the shadows seemed bent on accompanying 
state undisturbed until, in the far-off time—the long-looked-| , mith and I in due course arrived at Thebes; and as my | us to some mysterious conclusion. We were becoming more 
a la friend was anxious about the professor’s “copy,” it was ar-|and more involved in this everlasting succession. here 
tor morning—Osiris should summon him. ald th ald i d a 1 > had 
Although he reigned many years, however, Sethi died be- — We should at once cross over to the valley, and pro-| wo tt end? Would the candles last out? We just 
fore this eternal house* was finished ; nevertheless, they buried to work. “Business first, and pleasure afterwards,” said | passed through the great hall, the feeble glimmer struggling 
- ion bo! Smith (he had a detestable habit of clenching his remarks with 
him there. The long-drawn funereal procession bore him in k 
the soft sunset to his home in the western hills; squadrons of | (tation). So our boat was moored to the bank beneath 
war chariots, robed pontifis, flamens of Ie in stately array, = np eave of Luxor, beside other boats which had pre- 
ttering insignia and wav’ accompanied the ~ 
bier, Saefling slowly across the lain,’ Through great Locting up from a hasty breakfast on the divans of our 
columned temple-courts, past solemn sphinx avenues, trim little cabin, we descried our Nubian servant—a moon- 
taton h the gates of magnidesnt Thebes, this pageant fol- | {ced man, with brilliant bape geng bye om noyed. be y 
e to : energeticall ® ’ e 
we ens in ectlenc el ROeNS ; Hee Winding ied Alate oomall cn the river-bank ; the subjen of dis- 
* The Egyptians named their tombs “ eternal dwellings,” pute being some six or eight meek, 


The Cavern of the Winds. Then changed her bearing. 
Trembling, she paused. In truth, the howling blasts, 
And gusty moans as of imprisoned spirits, 
Struck the bride’s soul with terror. All aghast, 
She stood before the entrance, and refused, 
Firmly refused to trust herself within. 
Jvubo urged—she would not; coaxed—’t was all in vain; 
Laughed at, and called her “little fool”—she would not. 
Nay more, she prayed him by the love he bore her 
Not to set foot himself within a place 
So fraught with peril. John was ungallant, 
And only laughed the more, Not he the man 
To flinch from fisticuffs with Zolus! 
Had he not harpooned whales in Arctic seas ?} 
Were not typhoon, white squall, and hurricane 
His some time playmates? It was her turn now 
To and wige and craye—and be denied. 
Cliafed that her will was not a law to John, 
Abby was woman still, and sorely grieved 
That he should run such risks. She kissed him fondly, 
And bad him tread with care and nasten back. 
Her voice was choked with sobs, Her latest words 
Were scarcely audible, though through them breathed 
Salem’s sound training. “John,” she faltered forth, 
“ We know not what may happen: dear, dear John, 
“ Were it not well that you—should—leaye—with—me— 
“ Your—watch—and—pocket-book ?” 


New York, Dec. 4, 1885. . 


TOMB OF SETHI, 
DESCENDANT OF THE SUN. 


Smith and I, travelling on the Nile, had undertaken to hunt 
up a disputed tablet of hieroglyphics on the wall of a certain 
chamber of the tomb of Sethi at Thebes, and to bring home 
a faithful transcript of the same. “Be sure you take it o 
correctly,” our friend the distinguished professor had p: 
upon us at parting: “it is important to clear up the true suc- 
cession of Diospolite monarchs ; and Manetho, you are aware’ 
— “Oh, never fear, doctor,” interrupted Smith impetuous- 
ly, trembling lest the professor, once entangled in his dynas- 
ties, should forget our cab at the door—“ never fear; you 
may depend upon us; besides, your instructions are so clear. 
Adieu. 


Aad so we rode off, irretrievably committed. Before I re- 
count to the reader the mess we got into over this seemingly 
simple operation, let me say a word about Scthi’s tomb. 


There are walls all brilliant with vivid colours, fresh as they 
were thousands of we back, when the workman laid down 
his brush to die. There are columns and cornices, belaboured 
with sumptuous carvings and imagery; and all around, thick 
spread on the rock, gorgeously-pictured allegories, illustrative 
of deep and awful mysteries. 

The explorers, with lighted torches, run hither and thither, 
like ants bed in a nest. But how is this ?—they find no 
mummy, no sarcophagus. A deep pit gapes wide in the ut- 
termost -cham 

























































































FarrFax. 
































The sepulchre of this Pharaoh—in fact, a sumptuous palace 
—was hewn into the bowels of the mountain, just in the hol- 
low of that wild rocky gor e which runs devious and deep 
into the heart of the hills fringing the fertile plain of Thebes 
—hills that stand sentinel-wise on the verge of the great Libyan 
waste, 

Here, at the foot of a limestone spur, deep down in the lus- 
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opelessly with its thick darkness, when we stepped across 
the threshold of a little chamber, low and narrow, which 
contained the redoubtable field of hieroglyphics to be 


copied. 

in over a floor thick with dust, half-burned 
ene of coffins, and mummy-bones, we examined the 
wi Some mystic story had been — thereon in painted 


and half-blown lotus blossom, bordered it round; but our in- 
terest just then led us to the further wall, Here lay the tab- 
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bear, A surface of 





——SS————O 


pouring ite carty rays into the © 


alley, and the clear fresh 
alre were abroad. The 


soon arrived with 


rs all that for work and 
Deriee callous Gh toa commen earth emp beunene 


Halshed eo well, that when, io after days, the professor, in bis 


| epug little stady, looted upon it, listeniag meanwhile to our 


S " laimed Bmith, sdvesturee, bis face 
Well, the doctor Act & conscience!” ee el 
oe ti dim with bie catia, end we felt rewarded tor our pains 


ne ot Go ences of wen © OO a}, 
| bave asked ws to o out ores of 

make bricks for him conaemnlealiy, like Phareoh of old. | 
We are in for it! What shall we do? Why, heres « 


day's work! g 

Useless to attempt anything this afternoon,” replied one 

of our newly acquired friends politely. © Even by returning 
y, you will barely reach your boat ere ene eee 


immediate! 
down, Bleep here with us tonight—you have ruge—and 
ja work early to morrow morning 
But the and water!” 
“aod food?” chimed in Smith, “If 6 man doesn’t eat, 
koow, he can't work.” 
ay the matter of that, we have nen, and shall be) 
pleased to entertain you,” retarsed our t , * aed for the! 
test, give directina to your Arabs to come back early to mor. 
row With a supply of caodies they ny them from your 
“=. together with « skin or two of water 

“lt you decide on staying,” said our friends, “ we will 
light up our remaining supply , and afer you bave despatched 
your people, a fow miauies will suffice to show you the pro 
cess of copying.” 

The die was cast; the necessary directions were soon given, 
apd we came back to our friends. 

“ You have just sufficient water Irft for a trial,” rejoined 
these. “ Where is your brush? Ab, soft clothes brush— 
good! Now, Ox the candies on that fragment of stone in the 
corner, aod bring bither « sheet of a 

We fret damped the sheet—a gray paper, such as 
grocers use--by sprinkling upon it from tle skin; then 
rquirted water ly) on @ small section of the en- 
graved wall. To this spot the paper was then applied ; and 
wheo it had well stack, fresh water was thrown over co- 
plously; after which, gently at first, more forcibly afterwards, 
we tapped the sodden with aclothes brush—it answers 
the purpose weil—until it had entered lato every cranny and 
crevice of the sculpture. 

* Now,” said our friends, “ you must wait till that falls of 
dry; then you will bave a perfect impression of about one 
twcatiat fest <2 gous tam, ln the meantime, let us take an 
airing outside until sunset.” 

We wandered about in the solitades of the glen. What a 
strange world it was! Oa the cliffs above—bigh up; past 
those craggy ledges over zone of yellow sunlight was 
logering, while all below, rock and ravine lay plun; in a 
limbo of gloom and awful silence. The evening had fallen. 
Truly the epirit of the place breathed in harmony with its 
solemn memories to reprove our intrusion. Who were we, 
pigmies of to-day, venturing into these haunts of departed 
a We clambered up some Sang pune among 

and shouted, to break the spell. t we could not 
reach the sunshine, Presently the last gleam of gold died 
away, and (ben the crimson -glow came on, flushing up 
the ameot with its eous but transitory hues—fit em- 
blem of that earthly glory tollowing the bero’s death—and so 
through the brief dewy twilight of that southern region, we 
hurried down the rock, home to our tomb. 
f& The Frenchmen, with the talent of their countrymen for 
organisation, had started a very comfortable establishment in 
a chamber opening into the slanting vestibule of the sepul- 
chre. There were kitchens, bedrooms, work-shop, salles d 
, all within the compass of a little rocky cell twelve 
feet by eh bt. In the doorway we found piled up their paint- 
ing anealels (we nearly upset them going in), palettes, maul- 
sticks, and so on. The uttermost corner they used asa cel: 
lar: a quantity of charcoal, some bottled beer, a tripod, and a 
kettle or two were stowed away carefully therein. A great 
fragment of limestone had been rolled in from outside, to serve 
asa table; and as for sleeping accommodation, why, there 
were rugs and blankets spread on a layer of palm-leaves by 
the , aod @ carpet-bag or two at the head, ingeniously 
tucked under to ta pillow. 

“Welcome to our dwelling,” said they, as, after lighting 
two candles, and sticking them to nails fastened on the wall, 
they bustled about to receive us fittingly into their hospitable 
circle. “ You see we are snugly wa f 
tog us to be # ated—we had 
with 
su 



























































w-eauagen, date d taken from ick 
and so on, a wicker- 
t in the corner—while the other, sprawling on the floor, 
half choked himself in coaxing up a fire of charcoal, by blow- 
ing into it sideways with all his might. “ We'll have a jolly 
blaze presently,” said ~—— himself up, red and breath- 
less; “in the meantime, let us dine.” 


napkin. Smith had hitherto been hoarding a flask of brandy ; 
this, together with the remains of lunch, fowls, and meat, was 
laid on the cloth, and we feasted merrily. read was not 
lacking, nor salt, neither good appetite; but knives and 
forks we bad none, and so, in Arab fashion, we mutually 
pulled the viands to pieces, The genial manners of our hosts 
f£00n won upon us, and ere the repast terminated, we were all 
fast friends. Inthe meantime, the titillating sound of the 
coffee simmering on the tripod over the glowing embers felljon 
our ears, and pleasant odours came walied abroad, luring us 
to the adjoining café. 

We sat and smoked long into the night around that ruddy 
fire, feeding it at intervals, delicately, with fresh charcoal and 
sticks, while at each blaze the lanky shadows danced again 
over the painted and figured wall. It was near Christmas 
time; thus, while hot summer ruled the Egyptian day, night 
fell cold. No chill air, however, crept into our snug and cozy 
retreat, neither just then did any wintry influence find way 
into our hearts; and so it came about that the spirit of the 
season passed upon us from across the sea, and whispered to 
us of home and absent friends. 

“ Before we turn in, let us take a constitutional along the 
galleries, and see if your paper has fallea dry from the wall,” 
was the final suggestion of our hosts, 

This we did; and on our way collected a hoard of doura 
straw, fragments of bituminous mummy-cloth, and odd sticks, 
éo make a blaze in the great hall of the sarcophagus. A 
at ® je that at midnight in the palace of i! No 
* halls of dezzling light,” gay with feast and revelry, but a 
weird solema vault, stately and vast, girt round by solid acres 
of rock; whose lofty ceiling and messive pillars, o 
with those mysterious picturings of old pt, were now 
flashing Giifully ip the irregular light of a sober bonfire (mag- 
— wire ey a Lay San eye = four ——_ 
wanderers, aw vering about its ruddy glare, 
wizards in an incantation ecene. ° 

Woe retired late to rest, and woke while the sun was still 


beamed egein, aed es sheet after sheet 


la review, the good man's ee actually grew 


Aod thus \t came about, | presume, that the Dicepolitaa Dy 
bastion were foally setiio 


—_-_—e 
RUSTIC HUMOUR, 


While | was yet working my way up in life, | held for five 
years the office of parteh surgeon lo a wild district in the wes 
tern division of Bomersetehire, There ie no position which 
briege one better acquainted with the charecteristics of « 
neighbourhood than this same post of parish doctor, You see 





| more behind the soenes than either the parson or the lawyer 


If you can aff rd to be & phManthropist, | congratulate you 
upon « very wide Geld of usefulness, where virwue ls ite own 
reward; bat if you are yourself poor—the only son of your 
mother, who ls « widow, and you bappen to be engaged to a 
pretty girl, aod want to seti\le—why, you will with me, 
tbat the pay of & parish surgeon is a miserable 

These early st les are over now; but tied to my ensy- 
chair by 0 ft of the gout, | look back at these times with « 
half-regretfal feeling; for then, in spite of all, 1 could enjoy 
the humorous side of life, and say, with Horace, 

Tristitiam et metus tradam provertis ventis. 
Tennyson's poem of “The Northern Farmer” sets me 


muscles, An \oteresting event bed benoenes in the equire’s 
family, whieh was duly loliowed by « iving service ia 
the church. After the minister aid, * Ob . 
this womans thy servant,” the clerk responded, * Who pues 
her ladyship’s rust ia thee.” 

Bat the riehest thiok of all was Lee's reply to an loquiry as 
to bow many clergy be hed keown ia the parish since bis 
ball century of cletkebip He gave the names of all the ree. 
tore, with the equire’s great uncle, “a mighty bus 
| ter to the .” kaown for bis unclerical exploits Bfy years 


i 

“Det bow many curates have you secon’ demanded the 
inquirer, 
“ Mess you, sir, | don't take no account of curates [" 
Lee's dignity had been ©: by the new views of wha 
| he called a * ite” curate, who bad taken bim to task for 
bis manner of ng (he responses. 
“ Why, sir,” sald he, much netiied, “if I were to read just 
like you, there wouldn't be « bit o' difference between ue.” Aud 
#0 be went on declaring to the end that “ some put theirfaih 
in charrots, and some in ‘orses.” I don't believe Lee ever felt 
the same towards the interior clergy, aller the young bigh 
churchman's attempt at reform. 
But, while oo parochial matters, I must not forget the 
of Churchwarden Jenkins, who was doing the honours one 
day to « party of arch@ologists, when one of them asked him 
to whom the charch was dedicated. The farmer was 
zied for a moment, bat a ddenly recollecting himself, he said 
with the utmost confidence, “ To the equire, your honour, the 
church is dedicated to the squire; and is most times given to 
one of the family !" 
It was this same enlightened individual who proposed that 


thinking of the old days in Somersetshire. North is not west, - oe music should be improved, by introducing “s 


but the type is the same—true to the very life. The Laure- aa 


ate never showed a keener appreciation of buman nature than 
he has done in those lines. The man who “ stubb'd Thorne- 
by Wifvte”’ was a reguler old pagan, and there are scores 
itke him: his belief was in the land, and to do his duty 


thereby was religion enough for bis materialism. His notions 


of spiritual matters rose no higher than the superstition about 
the “ boggle in the walste,’ which he describes as 
Moist loike a butter-bump. for [ 'eerd un aboot an’ aboot, 


“A baboon !" repeated the rector, in dismay. 

“ Yes, sir, a baboon isa wonderful help to the musicians in 
the gallery—it encou them to siog out.” 

, = rector never d tell the story of the baboon without 
augbing. 

1 was startled one day by @ boy running up to me, sayin 
that his “father had the coilops, and his mother begged 
would come directly.” I found the poor fellow in a state of 


i . 
But | st\ubb’d ua oop wi’ the lot, an’ raived an’ rembied un oot. aa 


There is no end of the absurd mistakes which rustics com- 


In the west as well asin the north, there are many who/ mit when attempting to describe their maladies. An old 
ard the clergyman pretty much as “ a buzzard-clock a bum- | woman told me that her husband was “mortal bad with the 


min’ awelly,” and, unless the preacher can set up a pew 


alarum which shall rouse his hearers, there is litile to be|« ti 


ho from the conventional “ wonn sarmin a we@ak.” 
et there is a great deal of human kindoess mixed up with 


Prayer-book against ‘false doctoring ?’” 
A farmer of my acquaintance was not quite so orthodox. 
He said to me one evening, “ Parson giv’d out this mornin 


('ll tell you what I said to my missus, as us was walkin 


ever ever—no constitution could stand it !’” 


you would take a pipe as well. But now I dare say 

one is got vastly 

bo & glass of “ 
is daughters “ frenched and musicked. 


say in his last illness, that “ what wi’ the a 
the sun, and,the tele 


stunied, and bet ;” and so he died! 


disparagement to be born elsewhere. 
“I count it ignorance on his part, but he can’t be ex 


spectable yeoman to me, in aljusion to the sh 
ton. ‘The dialect of “ Zummerzet” is well given in the fol 


” o-Saxon Dictionary :”— 
Ta you, the Dwellers o’ the West, 
I'm pleas’d that tha shood be addrest ; 
Vor than [ now in Lunnun dwell, 
I mine ye still,—I love ye well, 
An piver, niver sholl vorget, 
I vust draw'd breath in Zammerzat, 
Amangst ye liv'’d, an left ye zorry, 
As you'll knaw when you hire moy etorry, 
Law little look than take o’ me; 
*Tis All I tha jist now ta gee. 


Though a kind-hearted 
instea’! of an alien. 


clergyman”—officiate was the wo: 
church for a few Sundays. 
see, but he’s so low church.” 
generally considered to be rather too much tne other way.” 
hear him at all down where my missus sits.” 

The follo 


what I can’t fiod it in my mind to hold wi’; he said quite 
easy like (as though it didn’t matter to such as he), that if| veller in the parish nor 1; but, d’ye see, I was always poor, 
we dido’t mend our ways, and dido’t leave off following the | so says I to myself, ‘ This won't So 
flesh and the devil, that we should for sartin perish everlast- | took to 
ingly, and our bodies would be burnt in fire and brimstone goose; then I went on to poaching, and then I got into jail ; 
fur ever and ever. Well, that’s what our parson said. Now]so says I, ‘Tom, this won't do neither; thee must change 


home through the lower cropt meadow—says I, ‘I don’t hold 
wi os it isn’t reasonable that we should burn for 


The parish where my lot was cast is, or rather was, quite out | to as the wit of the vil H voted “ good ° 
of the reach of the disturbing influence of progress. When I a” tor hie tay PE A - ng heartily om 


knew the district, the people had preserved many old-fashioned 

ways and customs. [twas an offence not to take “a drap of zider’ 

when you called at a house, and they were better pleased if 
thei di: 

teel; the farmer would most likely offer utated Wt the whole 

wine,” and tell you how he had had 


to do no better, seeing he’s not one o’ the county,” said a re- 


ortcomings of a 
Devonshire man, who bad taken a farm in the Vale a. another in their broad Doric. 


7 lines, to be found in theintroJuction to Mr. Bosworth’s 
& 


Parish clerks are proverbial for their absurd mistakes, but 
I would back old Lee oye any one of the fraternity. | ing up at the squire’s, in the matter ofa poaching affray. The 
old fellow, he used to declare regu- . 

larly, that he was become “a lion to his mother’s children,” | up by saying, “David ssid in his baste that all men were 


“ Well, sir,” was bis reply, “we do like Lim pretty fair, d’y 
“Indeed, I am surprised to hear you say that, for he is|can tell the weather and the 


louisa”—meaning the influenza. While another asked me if 
P wasn’t bereditary if you slept in the same room 
with the person?” 
If I could have abolished or even moderated the use of cider 





the characteristic ignorance and obstinacy of the rural classes. | in the district, my labours would have been much lightened. 
There is many a Good Samaritan under a rough exterior ; their 


It may be thought an exaggeration, but I have known a 


mode of sympathy is clumsy, I allow ; a nervous person may | Somersetshire labourer driuk sixteen quarts of cider in a day. 
not find it very pleasant to be greeted with “ Lor’, maister,| 1 asked this man what he would do if he were to become suc- 
bow bad you be looking ; it don't seem to I, that you be long|denly rich. He replied, “I'd zit and’ drink zider all day, and 
for this world.” This is considered a proper and polite mode | when I could na’ zit, I'd lie.” 

of salutation in the west. 1 heard an old woman reproach- 
log her neighbour for going to a quack doctor, adding “ There| out in the commission o 
now, you be wasting terrible—you be little better than a’na-|“ How yoolish her be to be yound out.” “ Her 


Raral notions of —y | are peculiar. If a person is found 
a crime, the common remark is, 
,” it must be 


tomy—bat it’s all @ your own fault, for arn’t us warned in the | observed, means “ he, she, or it,” indifferently, I shall never 


forget asking a labourer how it was that he and his family 
were always 80 poor. 

ae “ Well, I'll tell ye, sir,” said he, dropping his voice to a 
confidential tone. “ At one timg there wasn’t an honester 


0; thee must change.’ 
ing a bit, wasn’t particular for a duck or a 


ain.” 

“ And what do you do now?” I inquired. 

“ Well, sir, you see I do mix it.” 

The blacksmith was the man ofall others who was looked up 


pany” by hiscompeers. I remember laughi over 
some of his good sayings, which were repeated to me at the 
time ; but they don’t bear transplanting. The flavour of rus- 
tic wit is only to be enjoyed when you know the people and 
‘hen my profession brought me ac- 
, and their private beartburn- 
ings, envyings, and backbiting ; I knew every one, from Far- 


In one instance the| mer Brown, whose wife came to church in a vehicle, down 
progress o! civilization was too much for the rustic intellect. | to that “ indifferent honest” rogue, Tom Saund 
A west couuvtryman of the old-fashioned stamp was heard to 


who “did 


mix his morality” with a little of the other sort. The black- 


goin’ round | smith was a landed proprietor, and owned two acres of or- 
graphs and railways a-flyin’ aboot, and | chard dsummer, I. 
the steamers a-whirlio’ and a-whizzin’, he was nigh muddled, aan ” 


asked him casually what he 
thought of the apples. 
He replied with an animated gesture, “ Please God, we 


The Somersetshire farmer is inacceptive and self-conceited i : lease’ shall 
to a degree: Fuller remarked this latter characteristio in bis|tuee cncodiai let on e Se BO we 
day ; he says, “ They talk so much of the sun and the zoil, 
and are so proud of their own county that they consider it a 


One evening, rather late, I sto; at the blacksmith’s to 
have my horse's shoes removed, for he had fallen lame, owing 
to a careless youngster having pricked his foot. As usual « 
group of idlers had ga round the smith’s shop, and 
while waiting for my horse I heard the rustics chafflog one 
A farmer rode by, mounted on 
a very scurvy beast; when ore of the group called out, “I 
| say, farmer, d’ye waxt e dog f” 

* No,” says the farmer, testily: “ why should I want a 


al 
°F Ob, I thought you might want a dog to help eat that there 
horse of yours. : 

“Never mind, farmer,” said the b.acksmith, “ your 
horse be steady, and that’s more than you can say of 
Jones.” 

At this there was a great jaugh. 

“| tell you what,” added Jones, determined not to be out- 
done, “ thic farmer's horse is so steady, that if he were a bit 
steadier he’d stand still altogether.” 

After this they got talking about a case of very hard swear- 


blacksmith was on the eide of law and order, and he wound 


liars; but, dang me, he might o’ said it at his leisure now, if 


On one occasion he gave out that Mr. A—— and Mr. B——| he'd a-know'd thic parish as I have done, man and boy, thes# 
would preach every Sunday to all eternity”—he mean alter- | forty year.” 
nately! Tradition says (but this I cannot vouch for) that he 
announced publicly, “that there would be no sarvice next |“ Prophetic Almanac,” which was his only literature. 
Wednesday—'kas why—master was gone a-fishing for another 


I remember having a dispute with my friend about the 
“I wonder,” said I, “that a shrewd mao as you areshould 


intended. I asked Lee | believe iu prophecies about the weather and public events; 
one day how he liked Mr.-——, who had been serving the| you must constantly see how mistaken they are in their 


* For sure, I think Aer comes wonderful true; I know her 
be true about the 'clipse, and if her can tell the 'clipses, her 
crops, and a summut here and 
there about the royal family; but how they can study it, I 


“ Ob law, yes, sir, he’s very low church—they could hardly —— al bat then they does wonverful things up in Lun- 
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* No, I've aot, er, bat | do mean to 
dows bere, Het « Mee will die Yoolwh, | 
pus some Lame Ie bie lite.” 

Whee | Gret eettied ia Somersetebire, | found the dialect 
sot « litle pessiing ; for lastence, who coe d uadersiand 

Casin Merne gouner?’ | towed it meant, * Can you ran good 
sow '' “ Dowl the candles a Somerseiehire es on—| sup 
pose it is an abbreviation from “do out the candle.” Then agala 
they have @aoy words and names for things which are ua 
known elsewhere. The corn loft over the stable is called « 
“taliet’ lcan Gad no such word ia Johnson, so I conclude 
it mast be local. I was one day superintending the repaire of 
the lock of thie said tallet, when | noticed tha: there was a 
triangular bole in the door. 

“ You may as well nail a board across that,” sald I to the 
carpenter. 

* Ob, sir, don’t ye do that; if you do, her can't get in.” 

* But 1 doo’t want any one to get in,” was my rejoinder. 

“ Lor’, sir, why not !—her's beter than a cat.” 

“ Better than what?” 

“1 mean the owl; sir, her's better than a cat any day.” 

Hence I found that three-cornered holes in the tallet were 
an institution not to be meddied with in the West. 

The curate and I used sometimes to walk together, and re- 
couot to each other our experience of the rustics. 1 remember 
in particular, one long day we had oa the Quantock Hills, 
searching for a beautilul white heath, which is occasionally 
found in these picturesque wilds. Some one says, “ the ridi- 
culous is memory's must adhesive plaster;” aud I suppose 
that fact enables me to record the following absurd story, 
which the curate told me that day during our walk. The 
weck before, he said, he had been preseut at the deathvded of 
an old woman, who had lived like a Christian, as she was— 
good old soul ; and her neighbours seemed to think she was 
all right, for one of them said to her: “ Betty, you be fing 
to heaven shortly, I wish you'd tak a message to my John 
Do’y tell bim that I be pretty comfortable, for squire lets me 
have the cottage rent-free, aud I get two shillings a-week from 
the parish.” 

“ Lor’, deary me,” said the sick woman in a feeble voice, 
“how can a poor lame soul like I be going a-rambling and a 
— all over heaven, and p’raps not find your John 
ater all?” 

1 amused my friend with the story of Lee's answer about 
“taking no account of curates.” ’ 

“The race of Somersetshire clerks,” said he, laughin 
heartily, “ were notorious even in the time of CharlesIL. Di 
you know that Lord Rochester wrote some lines on the clerk 
of our adjoining parish—Eomore ?” 

I confessed I had never heard them. 

“ Rochester, I believe, married one of the Malets of En- 
more,” observed my friend, “and hence his acquaintance 
with the parish church. By the way, there is a portrait of 
his son, by Sir Peter Lely, still at Hestercombe. But here 
are his lines—amusing, because they are local :— 

Sternhold and Hopkins had great qualms 
When they translated David's Psalms, 
To make the heart full glad; 

But had it been poor David's fate 

To hear thee sing and them translate, 

By Jove’thad made him mad. 

“ The farmers, too, are a queer set up here,” continued the 
curate, “A few Sundays ago (you remember we had had a 
long continuance of wet weather), I to Brown, that 1 
thought we had better read the prayers for ‘fair weather.’ 
‘On, sir, said he, ‘’tisn’t a bit o’ good while the wind keeps 
in this quarter.’ 

“ Bat this is not so bad as a Devonshire farmer at my last 
curacy, who told me he did not believe in the account of the 
destruction of the walls of Jericho. I inquired the reason of 
his doubt. 

“* Why, do you see, sir,’ he replied confidentially, ‘ I've a- 
tried it. You teow that old linney, that I've always been on 
wi’ the squire about moving up nearer to house ? ell, ivsa 
rotten old thing, not fit to put the cows in, and if anything 
had a mind to come down wi’ the blowing otf a horn, thic lin- 
ney a’ ought to ;but Lor’, sir, 1 walked round itso many times, 
and her never moved, and i count her never will as long as 
squire lives.’” ’ 

We had eaten our luncheon, which consisted of a crust of 
bread and cheese, on Danesborough, a spot interesting to 
archeologists; and we had resumed our search for botanical 
specimens further down the Combe when a thunderstorm 
came on. This drove us to the shelter of an isolated cottage, 
which weluckily espied. The only inmate wasa very infirm 
old woman, who was cowering over tae hearth, where a tew 
charred sticks kept up the delusion of a fire. To wile the 
time, the curate produced from his pocket a little volume of 
“ Hadibras,” from which he read some passages. Suddenly 
we beard the old soul at the fire sobbing audibly. 

“ What is the matter, my good woman?” I inquired. 

“ Ob, sir, it does me a power o’ good to hear the Scriptures 
a-read so beautiful.” 

“This reminds me,” said the curate, unable to suppress a 
smile, “of an elderly dame of my acquaintance, who ex- 
claimed on ove occasion, ‘Oh, those comfortable words, 
Mesopotamia, Pampbylia, Thrace !’” 

Though he did laugh at the r woman’s mistake, my 
friend the curate was tar too a fellow not to improve the 
occasion to her real edification. I thought, as I listened, that 
if there were a few more like him in ihose remote districts, 
we should sooner see the darkness of iguorance dispelled. His 
was a kindly, honest soul, keenly alive to the ridiculous, but 
never dead to the truest feelings of our nature. I kaew what 
@ struggle his life was with poverty; and I could not but 
notice tna! be slipped half-a-crown into the old woman's hand 

ising to come again. 

As we trudged homewards through the muddy lanes, the 
clouds cleared off, the sun throwing his slant gleams ath wart 
the landscape—and more than once we stopped to note 

Where comes the pale green light in the sky far over the hills. 

The jocund spirits which had beguiled our young hearts in 
the morning had fled ; the curate told no more good stories, 
bat he o his heart tome he had never done before. 
With bis arm linked in mine, we walked on our way, long 
after twilight had deepened, and it was then as he spoke of 
his widowed mother, and how she had denied herself almost 
of necessaries to find means to send him to college. This 
teuched a chord of sympathy in my heart; from that day the 
curate and I have been ‘firm friends. Youth has need of 
friends ! 


—_—— ———— 
LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
THE HOWARDS.—({THIRD PERIOD.) 


The third Duke was succeeded by his grandson, Thomas, 
eldest son of the beheaded Earl of Surrey. Surrey had also 
another son, Henry, who was restored in blood in the ist 
year of Elizabeth, adhered to the Cecils, was # parasite of 
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ton, who succeeded his grandfather a+! orth Deke of N etek 
| On the death of bie fether, the Bari of Surrey, Was taken with 
hie brother and sisters from the care of their mother aad com 
| mitted to that of their aunt, the Duchess of Rehmoad There 


evemse to have been a design to efucete them a!) strictly as 
Protestants, and the Duchess with thie view pieced them 
ander the tuition of Foxe of “ Beek of Mortyre” renown 
Their mother a few years afterwards remarried aed had « 
family by her second hustand. Oa the acoession of Queen 
Mary the children were taken from Foxe's care and piaced 
voder that of White, the Catholic Bishop of Lincola. T 
effect of this mixed religious traiaing oa Surrey's children 
was that the young Duke became a Protestaat, aod his bro 
ther Henry (privately) a Catholic. The Duke succeeded toa 
diminished paternal estate, parts of the > ward real estate hat- 
ing been gfanted away, and all the personality having beeo 
similarly disposed of. He was alreaty, however, married to 
the Lady Mary Fitzalan, daughter and betvens of Heary Fitz 
alan, Earl of Arundel, a family to which the Howards were 
already related through the Mowbray match. By this great 
heiress he had a soa, Philip, bora ia 1557, King Pailip of 
Spain being ope of his godiathers, thus as it were marking 
him out fora champion of the Romish faith. Bat the birth 
of his heir was purchased by the death of his wife (at Arua 
del House in the Strand) at the early age of sixteen, bat al- 
ready with the repatation of “a very learned lady.” He 
next married Margaret Audley, daughter and heiress of Thomas 
Lord Audley, of Walden, in Essex, Chancellor of Eagland, by 
whom he had two sons, who lived to maturity, Thomas, 
afterwards Earl of Suffolk and ancestor of the Suffulk branch 
of the Howards, and Lord William Howard, who obtained 
with his wife, Elizabeth Dacre, Naworth ia Cumberland, &c., 
and isthe “ Belted Will” of Scott, but kaown ia tradition as 
“ Bauld Wylie,” the ancestor of the present Earl of Carlisle 
and the Howards ot Corby. His second Duchess died after 
the birth of Lord William, and the Duke married athird time, 
but had no issue by this third wife, who also died before him 
in 1567, leaving the Dake a widower of 37 years ofage. Oa 
the accession of Elizabeth he had been received into great fa- 
vour by that Queen, and ia the first year of her reign was 
elected a Knight of the Garter. He had the nominal com- 
mand given him the next year of the forces sent to expel the 
French from Scotland, but remained at Berwick to secure it 
while Lord Grey of Wilton entered Scotland. He arrived, 
however, at the leaguer before Leith April 28, 1560, and re- 
mained till its surrender and the conclusion of peace in July 
following. The next year he was constituted Lieutenant- 
General of the North. But the death of bis third wife in 1567 
opened to him a new and fatal field of ambition. Mary of 
Scotland had consented to submit her guilt or innoceace in 
the matter of Darnley’s death to a commission to be held at 
York, and in September, 1568, and Norfolk was appointed 
Chief Commissioner. He was certainly at that time fully con- 
vinced of Mary’s guilt ;—be had never seen her, but he lent ao 
ear to the insinuations of Maitland of Letuiagton, said to pro- 
ceed from the Regent Murray, of the desirability of a mar- 
riage between the Duke and the Royal captive, her release, 
her restoration to the Crown of Scotland, and her public re- 
cognition as successor to that of England. Maitland is said ae 
& persuasive to have assured the Duke that Mary was iono- 
cent. It is not easy to tell what object either Maitland or 
Murray had in this proposal, for Maitland is always Machia- 
vellian and inscrutable beyond any other man of the age. It 
is conjectured by Dr. Lingard that Murray's object was a 
merely temporary one. His return to Scotland from the con- 
ferences was threatened to be intercepted by gatherings of 
Mary’s friends in Scotland on the borders and in the northern 
counties of Eogland, and he wished to procure (as he did) a 
letter from Mar 
journey. In default of positive evidence this may be accepted 
as a not improbable solution. In January, 1569, Murray him- 
self saw the Duke on the subject, and sent Sir Robert Mel- 
ville to Mary. But neither party seems to have entirely con- 
sented when the sudden removal of the conferences to West 

minster might have rerved as a warning to Norfulk that Eliza- 
beth had her eye on the game. 

On his return Norfolk was received ungraciously at Court, 
and anticipating the accusation he assured Elizabeth that no 
project of marriage between the Queen of Scots and himsel! 
had originated with him. The Queen then put the following 
qucstion to him :—* Bat would ~ not marry the Scottish 
Queen if you koew that it would tend to the tranquillity of 
the realm and the safety of my person?’ To which the Duke 
replied, “ Madam, that woman shall never be my wife who 
has been your competitor, and whose husband cannot sleep 
in security on his pillow.” Elizabeth seemed to be satisfied 
with this answer, and to all outward appearance dismissed all 
suspicion of Norfoik and renewed her cordiality towards him 
But the Dake’s evil genius did not allow him to desist afver 
this first warning. In the spring of the same year he entered 
into a cabal with the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, which 
Leicester also joined, to remove Cecil from the counsels of 
the Queen. They began by absenting themselves from the 
Council, and when Elizabeth inquired the cause Leicester 
made a violent attack on Cecil. Elizabeth, however, as 
warmly defended him ; but Cecil bent to the storm so far as to 
confine himself for the present more strictly to his adminis- 
trative duties. Finding, however, the Queen resolved to re- 
tain him, the confederate Lords conceived a more dangerous 
plan. They revived the idea of a marriage between Norfolk 
and the Queen of Scots, and her release, hoping thus to get 
all the power of the Government into their hands and to be 
able to dictate to Elizabeth. Norfolk affected at first to dis- 
like the idea, and then proposed i d first Leicester him- 
self and then his own brother Henry as a husband for Mary, 
but at last he consented to come forward himself. A meeting 
was then held with Mary’s agent and the envoy of Murray, 
and a joint letter written to the Scottish Queen in the names 
of the four English peers, proposing thas she should be re- 
stored to her throne and receive 8 confirmation of her claim 
to the succession in Eagland on the following conditions :— 
That she should never impugn the right of Elizabeth or of the 
heirs of her body ; should conclude a perpetaal league, offen- 
sive and defensive, with Kogiand; should allow the Pro- 
testant religion to be established in Scotland; should receive 
her disobedient subjects to favour; should procure trom the 
Dake of Anjou a renunciation of all the claims she might have 
ceded to him; and lastly, should consent to a marrirge with 
the Duke of Norfolk. Mary agreed to the first conditions, 
and to the last also provided the consent of Elizabeth to the 
marriage were obtained. The four Lords proposed all the ar- 
ticles except the marriage with Norfolk in the Eaglish Coun- 
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qusiated with the plas, and replied thet if Eliesbeth would 
spprove the marriage might saceeed, © Mat | wish,” he save, 

‘myeell as free from the consideration thereof ae | have been 

from the intelligence of devising thereof” Evinabeth, how- 
ever, dowtless already Knew of the whole plan, as tt ie cer 
tate that Murray's agent hed disclosed it before leaving for 
Scotland. The consent of the French and the Spanish Courts 
had been obtained. Mut the Booted Parliament, wo whom the 
Oret Ove Ragtion articles were submitted by Morray with a 
| feoom mendation of them, at once rejected them, as also a mo- 
* divorce from Bothwell, with euch lodigna- 
| Hom that Maitland thought it advisable to take refuge among 
| the clansmen of Athol. A report of the proceedings in Par- 
lament reached Elizabeth at Faraham. She invited Nor. 
folk to diner, and as she rose from table advised him to be- 
ware on what pillow he should rest his head. Leicester, 
alarmed at this omioous remark, affected a severe illness, 
Elizabeth hastened to his beside, and then with sighs aod 
tears the Earl confessed to her his disloyalty in having wich- 
out her knowledge attempted to marry her rival to one of her 
subjects, Leicester kept bimselgill three days, and then was 
forgiven and recovered. Norfo'k was severely reprimanded, 
and forbidden on his allegiance ever to entertain the project. 
He assented with an appearance of cheerfulness, but soon ob- 
served that whenever he came iato the Royal presence Eliza- 
beth met his eye with looks of disdain and anger, that the 
courtiers avoided his company, and that Leicester treated bim 
in public as an enemy. He retired from Court, promising to 
retara within a week. From Kenniaoghall he wrote to Ei:za- 
beth expressing his fear that if he remained at Court he should 
be thrown into prison. The Queen sent him a peremptory 
order to retura at once, new Commissioners with an armed 
force were ordered to secure the person of the Queen of Scots, 
and her apartments were searched for documents. Mary's 
friends afterwards said thet if Norfolk had only remained a 
few days longer at Kenningball he would have been joined by 
all the ancient nobility, and Elizabeth would have been com- 
pelled to come to terms. His friends advised him to stay, but 
= — failed him, and he began his journey towards the 

ar’ 

But meanwhile Murray, alarmed at the attitude of the 
Scotch Parliament, had seut to Elizabeth his correspondence 
with Norfolk, and thrown all the blame of originating the 
match on the Duke, asserting that he himself assented to it 
for his own safety. So when Norfolk was within three miles 
of te Court he was arrested and commited to the Tower on 
the 9th of October. On hearing of this arrest the Northera 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland in the middle of 
November unfurled the banners of rebellion, and issued a 
proclamation in which the captivity of the Dake of Norfolk 
was the first alleged grievance, and on the 23th November 

ey & second proclamation with these words :—* It 
hath been faithfully and deliberately considered and devised 
by the high and mighty Prince Thomas Duke of Norfulk,Hen 
Ew! of Arundel, iltiam Earl of Pembroke, and the sa 
Earls of Northumberland and W and, &c., &c., to 
make kaown the trae succession of the Crown, &.” | Oa this 
the Duke wrote in December from the Tower to Elizabeth, 
solemnly denying any complicity in the rebellion, and protest- 
ed that he never meant to in his marriage with Queen 
Mary, and notwithstanding the ——— against his 
innocence he was released from the Tower in the following 
year, on giving a solema promise not to correspond any more 
with the Queen of Scots, But in 1570 and 1571 he did renew 


Cad 
i—- 


his co with her, his faith to her, endeay- 
oured to plan her from n, sent supplies down to 
round her friends and, and nego’ with 
foreiga powers to land friends say only in 


most probably wherever they would 
be most useful. Some of the correspondence fell into 
Elizabeth's hands, the Duke was again sent to tbe Tower in 
September, 1571, ned on charges of high treason in 
January, 1572, and co! ned, but not executed till the 2ad 
of June, Elizabeth refusing to sign the warrant till Cecil ob- 
tained a solema address from Parliament to her to do so. 
After all this the great Queen can hardly be held open to much 
censure for this execution. 

Philip Howard, eldest son of the beheaded Duke, who suc- 
ceeded him in such estates as were entailed, was born in June, 
1557, and soon after his father’s death, when about fifteen, 
was sent with his two brothers to Cambridge, and when 
eighteen resorted to Court, where (accord to his Catholic 
biographer) he led a very dissipated expecsive iife, 
oegleced al er his young wife, Aone, daughter and co- 
b of Thomas the last Lord Dacre of Gilsland, to whom 
he had been married in the latter part of 1571, and his grand- 
father, the Earl of Arundel, and that Earl's other daughter, 
Lady Lumley, by which conduct he not only forfeited » great 
portion of the estates which he would have inherited from 
both these families, but involved himself in considerable debt. 
Bat one ofthe t ———— against him at this time 
with the Catholics was his courting assiduously the favour of 

ueen Elizabeth. This conduct produced 

aeen, for on the death of his grandfather in 1580, by which 
event he inherited Arundel Castle and a part of the me 
estates, he was summoned to Parliament as Earl of Arua 
and restored in blood. But the Catholics ha! their eye on 
him, and in 1581 he began to waver in his Protes‘antism, and 
about two years afterwards became a Catholic. He is now 
said (by the same biographer) to have entirely altered his 
Sasa appears flies sakes. o0d tons of 
band, and, as it a ious en o! 
~ fact he nlf wholly into the hands of the 
atholic and Jesuit party, Cardinal Allen and Father 
timate correspondents and advisers. He 
t over his brother “Belted Will” to 
and they resolved to leave Eogland secretly 
in order to enjoy their new opinions more freely; but the 
Queen getting information of the plan, it was frustrated, and 
she invited herself to a banquet at Arundel House. After 
it was over Elizabeth gave the Earl maoy thanks for the en- 
tertainment, and informed him that he was a prisoner io his 
own house. His brother Lord William was also arrested, but 
after an examination were shortly both set at liberty. 
Again, however, the Eari resolved to execute his plan of leav- 
ing Eagland secretly. He accordingly set sail from Litte- 
hampton with two attendants, but had obtained 
information of his he was intercepted at sea, and on 
April 25, 1585, by order of the Privy Comet —- 
the Tower. A was brought — m2 e 
Rom sere 


some effect on the 


similiar 


Chamber that he contrary to 
law, and had held correspondence with Cardinal Allen and 
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Parson meen’ blicly | setthd upon him and the heirs male of his body, with re- . sleeves 
in peter kX. Yostion of the a ei he mainder to the heirs of his body, remainder to his uncle Lor from the paddle-blades. But, whether —— Or not, this 
had intentions of departing the realm without licence. He ac-| William Howard and the heirs male of his body, with the phenomenon that is presented ; and the supposition 
knowledged the alleged correspon but asserted it was | remainder to himself and his heirs for ever. He received the | that the writer must be a foolish or ridiculous person is pre. 
not treasonable, but of a wholly spir character—for the | appointment of Chief Justice of the Forests North of Trent. cluded by the obvious fact, which lies upon the surface of the 
rest he pleaded ignorance of the laws. He was fined £10,000 He was also sent to condole with Elizabeth of Bohemia on the | letters, that he is neither foolish nor ridiculous, but is an in- 
a rie toe imprisoned during the Queen's pleasure. | death of her husband, and seems to have formed a particular | telligent and extremely cheerful traveller. 
"The invasion of the ish a proved fatal to the | attachment to this family, being sent in 1636 as an ambassa-| The last letter of the series is ye hg one. It begins with 
noble ie He pom y a mass to the Holy Ghost to be/ dor to end to the restitution of the Palatinate | the story of the journey down the Marne. There are the 
said. As a course of devotions to be used for twenty-four | by the Emperor, and on bis retura had Treasury warranta for | washerwomen, picturesque, “ with whom I always fraternize .” 
hours together. According to his own subsequent account | nearly £20,000 spent by him over and above his allowance of village scenes, fishermen, wild ducks, bathing-barge. At No. 
these exercises Were by a report that had reached him | £6 pet diem. On the Bore tned Fe of pore Soe gent ree = by a ~~ ha a ane “on ; —— 
gener: assacre of the Catholics: ac-|the King appointed Arundel General o forces prom) it, J 
pe aera as one prayers for the success of thom, on Ooonden says, for the negative qualification of not | whistling and placddity as I quietly stepped out of the boat 
the Aauades Witnesses were induced to come forward who | loving either Scots or Puritans, bat he neither did he | with all my clothes on, and, lifting her over, gotin again with 
asserted that the Karl had openly expressed his joy at the/love any one else. Clarendon, it is to be observed, was pre- all the air of its being the usual procedure. To say the 
news of the invasion, and ~ the religious devotion in ac- | judiced against the Earl, and in the Long Parliament was the truth,” the narration proceeds, “I stopped, after passing 
eordance with that feeling. Whether this was true or not, it| chief mover nst his Marshal's Court. Arundel, however, | round the next corner, to change my wet things, and to feel 
is certain from the account given by his Catholic pher | did not like his position, and contrived to be ill, his dislike to | degraded, having yielded thus to a foolish pride.” In the 
that Arundel when cross-examined the Council fenced | Wentwozth throwing his bias at this time towards the popu- | evening comes dinner, with all the gossip of the little town, 
like a dexterous Jesuit where an innocent man woul have/lar party. He presided at the trial of Strafford, and on June | and 4 reflection that, after all, most of our conversation is only 
given plsin answers. Whether the charges, however, were | 20, Tear presented a remonstrance and petition to be of the same kind—“ it passes time, but edifieth not.” Next 
brought home to him is quite another matter, and bably | to the Dukedom of Norfolk, which had no immediate effect. | day there is some hard work to be done ; but, after a little dis. 
to be answered in the negative. He was brought _ the | Not loving either party in the struggle which he saw impend- | tance, it appears that & cartage across a bend of the river will 
Tower and publicly arraigned in Westminster Hall on the | ing the Earl resolved to quit England, and in July, 1641, was|save about twenty miles. “Rob Roy” determines on the 
14th April, 1589, was condemned for high treason, and sen- | appointed to conduct the Ques | mag Ma oye ote 3 short cut; and “ the old man with his cart was an interest: 
’ , n him. Elizabeth, however, did not was accompanied by his wife, fi whom as p ‘ 
— beget Sek close prisoner in the Tower (bis| proved finally) at Antwerp, and repaired again to his beloved | of common interest to us all, surely it must be” that upon 
wife and friends being refyged admittance to him) till his| Italy in compary with his grandsons. Here he formed the | which “ Rob Roy” entered. There is a ferry, with a fine old 
death, October 19, 1595. penn er collections of antiquities still known by his name. | soldier, with whom there is “aconversation on the same 
He left an only son, Thomas, born in 1595, who together | But this visit 10 Italy was an unhsppy one to him in two re-|subject.” After a few reflections which are not of a nature 
with his sister, about two years older, was brought up by his|spects, His eldest grandson Thomas became senate y | for lit analysing, “ the breeze freshened till I hoisted my 
atholie oa, Pailip go 
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n front of him, and the water trickling down his 
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one to talk to.” “If any thought can be a solemn one, and one 


t] 
wed Countess, a Roman © enthv:siast | affected in the brain, and his third grandson Philip going | sails,” andso on to Meaux. At Meaux we got some marriage 
a a of tbe Jeunita, who spared no attention | from him to Milan was there converted to by «| festivities, at which the hero of the canoe creates a sensation 
to secure them both in her own faith, The girl died at six-| Dominican friar, and joined that order, to the great distress of| by bits of magnesium wire; and a cathedral service, not 
teen in a consumption, as devout a Catholic as her mother could | his grandfather, popes begaye 4 Contes samen, Se described without severe remarks on Popery and speculative 
he son, though he remained a Catholic for a few | Earl's sole hopes then cen second grandson, ry. 
pone tm bis marriage and emancipat.on from his mother’s} Arundel kept on excellent terms with both parties in the plorably uniaterested about religion, and a canal choked with 
cvatrol, gradually abandoned those opinions, to the great grief | Civil Wars in England, recognized the authority and was ab- weeds which it takes miles of wading and pushing to get 
of his mother, who survived till 1680, leaving letters addressed | sent by leave of the Parliament, and yet was created by the through. Then some gamins, and the last few miles into Paris, 
to him and to her eldest surviving grandson entreating them | King June 6, 1644, Earl of Norfolk. He died October 4, 1644, and a dash through the bridge by Notre Dame. Here is 
both to embrace Catholicism. She, or rather the priests of a | at Padua, as he was preparing to return to England, his son Meurice’s with the homeward tide of Britons, and here ends 
Jesuit establishment she had set up at Ghent, had converted | Lord Mowbray and his grandson being present. the diary of = sepia Se ree, the ship’s cook, and the 
the eldest grandson Lord Maltravers in 1624 on his deathbed. cabin-boy of the canoe Ro y: 
aeen Elizabeth made no attempt to take young Thomas It is hard to say exactly what it is that is so bewildering in 
oward from the care of his mother, it was sometimes = * the mixture that we have attempted to describe. Is it really 
talked of, and he was much countenanced by ber favourite the TOM TUG THE MISSIONARY. a halt-humorous thing that a traveller should go over Europe 
Earl of Essex, who predicted well for his future career, On| ‘To pretend to be better than one’s neighbours is a fault ~~ > paddle 4 - — oa a in the other? 
the accession of James I. he was not only restored in blood | which may possibly be pardoned in the next world, but which | °F : t ra ¥, The» ro * is P- ng — & wrong 
by Act of Parliament, but also to all such titles of honour | will certainly never obtain forgiveness in this. The absolute mg Bios view! She real tee fe t is seldom that one 
and precedence as his father had lost by his attainder; and | heinousness of the offence depends very little upon the truth a face to me apey bgt rach strange cleaplielty. 
also to the honour, state, and digaity of Earl of Surrey, and to | or falsehood of the profession that is made, and, as it was| 1 be nearest approac o reading the Pilgrim's : 
such dignity of baronies as Thomas his grandfather, fourth ; If Jobn Bunyan were alive now, he would beyond question 
Duke of Norfolk, lost by his attainder. In 1606 he married | themseives thoroughly disliked than by showing themselves peda nape mw hy —_ like ~ Macgregor, one ren 
Lady Alethea Talbot, daughter and coheiress of Gilbert | ia all their naked virtuousness. The candle somehow does | /° most, 80 ty ae bee ere is nothing 
Earl of Shrew , who on the death of her two sisters with-| give « pleasanter light if it is put under some delicate, some | ‘@CODgruous to such a character in & boyish eagerness alter 
out issue brought possessions to her husband. In 1607 | very transparent, busiel. A whole world of meaning lies hid 
Jee en the Privy Council, and in the James in the fact that it is a slightly discreditable and un 


the water, and an apostolic zeal for the world to come. This 

alig popular . —_ a hi * thing from ee — te _ ordinary 
father to his eldest son James, His health bad | thing to be very good, and the explanation is by no means to| Muscular school. The regulation hero of the University boat, 

been hee sickly, and in 1609 he set out on his travels to| be seught in the = that men ae ath But, with- a pe —_ pare is ry Sught rv trust in Provideuce 

Italy to endeavour to recruit it. Daring his absence his cousin | out examining the phenomenon too closely, it is enough tor pall it w roug’ e end, isa character to which we 

Thomas, Viscount Howard of Bindon, to whom he was heir, | ihe present to remark that no people are nate more 

died, but the greatest of the Viscount’s possessions were | unpleasant than those whose virtue and piety are on 

transferred to mmole, tbe Gael of etal, oad his sions prominent. To be full of good sayings, to preach in 

children. On Arundel’s return abroad in May, 1611, he oO eee, OES Seay See Sa 6 Saae, to 

was installed as a Knight of the Garter. He and his wife ac- | eye always upou the soul or 

companied the Palatine and his bride as far as Heidel- the 


Elector 
berg on their marriage in 1613. ae Ge Cages cane te Now, among persons who would be likely to offend their 
Italy, where he devoted himself | fi ~ 
" , and architecture, with which pursuits bis 
name will be i . He returned in| excellant contemporary, the Record. D: 


associated in rary, uring 
November, 1614. then sent his two eldest sons on their | bolidays, while other journals have bad their staff describi 
travels to ital oe pl = ah ae the terrors of the Gemmi or the wonders of 

abroad 



















considerations about heaven. A shepherd follows who is de- 


——_>———_— 


uite accustomed by .his time; but it is worth remarking 
that half the charm of this well-knowa picture lies in the gen- 
Ue irony of the colouring, and the suggestive vagueness of 
ereed which almost seems to imply tha: the type is not gene- 
rally found im quite the same working order as it is drawn in 
for purposes of art. “Rob Roy” and “ Tom Brown” are both 
very fine fellows, but there is very little in common in their 
characters. The correspondent of the Record is not likely to 
have bis views of thevlogical topics marred by any vicious 
incompleteness of outline. Still less, however, is he akin to 
the heroes of the religious memoirs so common upon all our 
dra | Courage is a cheap virtue for a biogra- 
pher to introduce, and it is quite as much a part of human na- 
ture to wish to be thought broad in the chest as it is to wish 


his return at . T 
his ancestor Surrey, and exhibited it in a quarrel of 
nial with the French Ambassador, the brother of the French 


g 
i 


‘ contributed by a gentleman whose ature is a nom de plume | © be thought zealous in good works. There are pretenders 

favourite De Luynes, whom he had been appointed to attend, long borae by avery energetic _— of —— to every walk of greatness :— 

end in 1621 he the words about their ancestors Shoeblack-b Mr. Mitgregut we trust Il est de faux dévots, ainsi que de faux braves, 

with Lord Spencer already which led to his being sent | we be ex if we ignore the w there is 

to the Tower; but he was released on making submission. | no attempt to keep up—has travelled in a missionary spirit.| But if a man’s pluck is obviously not at fault, there is a fair 
¢ was ove of th who had temporary} He has been some months abroad, Se mption in favour of the genuineness of his devotion. 

charge of the Great Seal on the fall of Bacon, and on August | the topics which are uppermost in his thoughts. He bas dis- Bae might describe Tartuffe to the life, and not include a 

29, 1621, was constituted Ear] Marshal for = pension | tributed tracts by the p ma and scattered good advice broad- io trait which can be reasunably ascribed to “ Rob Roy.” 

of £2,000 per annum, and revived the Earl "s Court, | casi he} It is such a character as one does not often meet, and such as 


a 


it over ane. We do not know how many — 
a very arbitrary and unconstitutional tribunal; and Lord | has converted, but he lets cometaty know how many he has | is well worth examining when one does meet it. Here we 
Arundel’s haughty temper was held to aggravate the griev-| tried to convert. He represents, thus far, the tourist of the} have a man who can steer a canoe with a paddle over a 
ance. On December 22, 1625, he had a t of the ——*> most terrible and portentous species—the tourist Evangelo-| dan rapid in the Danube, and then give to a farmer's 
Tieary Lord Staff child “that remarkable tract which contains Napoleon’s tes- 
timony to the proofs of Scripture inspiration being sufficient 
discussing. But it is very far from being so; and what re-|for him at the least.” Strange, then, as the spectacle is— 
of 500 marks. This young nobleman died under in 1637, | mains is a fact which shows how many more charac-| strange in the midst of the educated, busy, reticent, critical 
Lord Arunde) Staf- | ters there are in the world than en ee philosophy | society of our time—it is one that must not be laughed at ; or, 
ward and his own fifth son William | might suppose. This distributor of tracts, this preacher of| at all events, must be smiled at good-humouredly. Is it worth 
Howard, they were on the 20th September, 1640, created | discourses, this awakener of souls, is neither more nor Jess thinking how the matter appears from the other side? It we 
Baron revent | than a first-rate oarsman. The whole of his journey over) look with puzzled curiosity at “ Rob Roy,” with what wonder 
oward a journey of a thousand miles or more, was per-| must he return the look! What a marvel it must appear to 
Staffurd. | formed in an boat pany | but a few inches of water. | him that it should be possible to treat such things as his dis- 
as alltisa easteus Genk, no doubt, for the correspondent of a re-| course with the ferryman from an = elevation, as it were, 
reign f IL, attainted in 1678, | ligious paper to have taken to. “Que diable allait-il faire,” | or at best with a quiet indifference. If we were to say that 
and executed for alleged —, oe Polish plot, 4 the religious world must have said to itself in astonishment, | his efforts were excellent and well meant, he would think that 


. 
: 
E 
é 
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the champion of all their best movements, had taken to the| way in w the world seems to us most likely to be re- 
water like a duckling b’ it up among the hens, and was/| formed, he would defy us to suggest a better. He is trying to 
spl. about over the tinent in a manner which, fur | save e’s souls, and what can be more worth doing? 
geicty and freedom, left the votaries of worldly pleasure How is it possible to explain that two views can really 
1 te d 


throug 
About a after obtaining the wardship of Lord Staftord, nd, taken u such a matier? How describe the many ideas 
the journal in black and white, and the w is as much at which thrust 
Lord as 


the Bar! of Arundel fell into disgrace at Court by contrivi 


the marriage of his eldest oe Oey me same wishes as “ Rob Roy” does, and talking as he dves with 
Stuart, eldest ares - ; me Sexynee Rok gh vn of nee gee ——s baw hac 

Ww: King, | joyment, and it comes as to him to mend a as it| progress woul ve to esc , which in one mind ma 

who had designed her as a Royal ward for Archibald, Lord | ese to pro Squuntenaa: ie cathe 


themselves in between the mere wishing the 


wn the rapids Danube, } chance to hold absolute dominion, while in another are they 
Lorne, afterwards the celebrated Marquis of Argyll. The | over the lakes of Switzerland, along the canals of France, the put aside as mere curiosities of speculation! How far off and 
Earl and Countess of Arundel were first placed in restraint Rhine, the Moselle, the floats and steers and} subdued and refracted some lights would have to be drawn 
nN Denier, Shiver, ead serwante commiind preaches. He fi books in the running brooks, sermons in | as g to one eye, which to another present but a 
to the Tower, and the en ann stones, and a text in everything. wren Reeuntatestiges, overpowering blaze? We venture to hope that we care 
were put under the custody of Abbot, Arehbishop of ter-| and from religion to the canoe, he flashes backwards for the welfare of our fellow-creatures in no less degree than 
bary. The Earl was also heavily but the House of} wards with a genial relish which is so thorough that it can|“ Rob Roy.” Is its different conception of human frailty 
Lords resented his arrest as a breach of ao hardly be affected. At one moment the reader is lost in ad-| which separates from him, or a different measure of moral 
had to release him. He gradually regained the King’s favour, | miration of the devotee, and at the next he sees before him | force, or a more complex theory of the influences by which 
and served on several commissions, attending the King to | one who is inch a waterman. The whole thing is abso- | life ? The atiempt is hopeless. That “ much-de- 
Scotland to bis coronation, and in mime Ln lutely and puck natural; there is no straining for effect, no | cried th ian,” Gallio, may possibly have had somethin 
Coens uads tae oe ey the | ex iaary unction in the language. The writer isa manjto say for himself if posterity could but have a chance o 
glittering courtiers, a~ A of used to say, “ Here} who carries about with him, as part of the ordinary equip-| hearing him. As it is, there is —— for it but to confess 
Comes the Ear! of A’ in bis plain stuff and trunk hose, | ment of his , & red and exuberance of -|}that people Can understand very little of one another. No 
and his beard his teeth, that looks more like a nobleman ing on subjects which it is as much @ matter of | one probably is ever so wholly in the right that his opponent 
| wl Rate In 1627 he was by Act of Parliament created | course with him to distribute to those who come in his way| is wholly in the wrong. We will try not to make quite sure 
Baron Fitzalan, Lord of Clun nd Oswaldestre and Maltra- | as it is to work the paddle of his boat. It may seemi unintel- | that “ Rob Roy” is wasting lis tracis about Napoleon. Let 
vers, waich two baronies of Fitsalan and Maltravers were | ligible 
(hen annexed to the title and Gigaity of Gari Arundel 


some that it should be so; nor is it every- | him try to modify, if by ever so litile, his views about the par- 
present evil world.—Saturday Review. 
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“ dans cette galére?’ The soul of their Protestant Defences,| he was being sneered at. If we hinted that such is not the , 
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- RESIDENT’S MESSAGE. | terriory thie the its of tc Seton, abou oF eal. estes ond oven within a State 0 Gistingtion he Ings not merely from the fact that tn a republie . 


J 

— with recard to whole num- national ions ere dist: buted 

. | held as conquered under aut who were to be chosen. The Constitution of the fag 8 are dist: buted mo e wice 
crmens of the Senateand House af Repre {y eatanatng tom the Previdgut as ihe hed of the United Srates recocnizes these diversities when it 


rusts 008 ° de Wevconstietinns of he ained “States “the ds 
em patitade to God. in the name of the | "Now, mili fot an m- | electors ineach State shall have the qu Jens | entered » Duss the wary 
Fh the oreservation of the United States, fs | 4 fee it] Sevormmente, ostabiiched ser for | Fequiaite for electors ef the Bume Sean v9 in nder the Hy of patrictian, vhe wen of the 
the vy suppression ef discontent; would have After the formation | made by sett Sipat body people, out regard to their own 
Pres divided. the =< he the Consti it yemeined, 0s betere, the “4 srative w ut of wealth, turonged to our armies 
vangu ar eniform ier’ cath Beate to cnlarge the | wen feet at ver, and hel) themselvee ready 
rather than have restored affection. “Ones establish: according to its own judgment; | :| oe wen ef eens pend. Now, in theur 
ed; Bo precise limit to their continuance was coneeir- | and. under th: ene State after enoiher bes | Dear thet. just proportion of the burden of ‘axat one 
i a 
ana sf Sees cquaienel 99 a} ~ raga, or toe’ slag re:y-aeat bands of indust: w our ayetem, thivugh meens of which 
. : > reservation U 


increased vitality 1s inci.eatally impar ed to ail the 
from that of the country is the best 80 mduetrial rests ef 
‘his | meang, that "can be thonshs af for the restere- of the pe a ; to 
been prevented ; for what emigr teil war 
ineen purpose—certs 
a arding it; wm the acts 
period, nothing can be tound 
a Deve aaa 
lore, woul: 
the Executive from a policy whieh has | ap 
concession of 
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on as absoluie wantsof the overn- 
ment, economically administered, wiil justliy, No 
favored class should demand izeedom from assers- 
and the taxes should be so deimbute! a: not 
to unduly on the poor, but rather on ine saccumae 
lated wealth of the country, We should look at the 
sonal debt just as it is—not as @ pauona: Liewing. 
a heavy burd:n on the industry of the couauyy 
to be discharged without unneces-ary de ay. 
’ = ; estim: . i the Reorstex of the Trewwury 
- : that expenditures ior i sal yO@ar end ng the 
te on e D of suff.age shed in of $66, wil I 2- 
long as the States res, not less than | doub y and promptly granted. A grate. | pe oy ete te, nceed the receipts ¥112, 
Union Gmatt BB PER- 4 w - Sach an act | ful people will not hesitate to sanction any measures 
Contederaiion.. ~ T peo of power by the Fuecisant | and ftigilies made taisonensin the e@erete nr coaree 
pew: ‘ mm to p.eserve 
- Consutution or laws of the our national existence ce. vahenia e 
‘Lhe report of the aster Presents an 
danger of conflict ts encouraging exhibit of the operations of the Post 
the question is | Office Department during the year. The revenues 
. They ean, each for | of the past year from the foyal tates alone exceeded 
and wue-ber itis to be | the maximum 1 trom tates 
*Tadu- | previous to the rebellion, in the sum of 46,088,091 
judgment. the | and the aunual ave: rease of revenue during | ¢), 
manly virtues, | the last four yout compared wath the four years | by 
in the elective | immediately preceding the rebellion, was $3,534,045, 
the Sta through the | The revenues of fiscal year amoun'ed to 
General Government, even if it had power to inter- | $14,556,165, and the expenditurés to 13,606,738, 
vene, When the tumult of emotions that have been 7 feceipts over expenditure of 
of shall | $861 bas made 
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~ - whieh was thought to be Serond the contro! of any 

ot rused o the hange , Sie ag | Government, so we shall equally show the supe: ioruy 

ass cecal maar d at oe the Kindiiest usaze from some ot th bow wey | The views ted by. the Postunast ees aS 
al 





¢ 5 p sxemot end faiuasul dis 
4 me oar 
t, after earnest contention hay oo Gvended. she close | *eainst (a Tf bey 7 ‘The Department of ture, under {ts prevent 
iy drawn iu one way to ste ae = ae Sceneneede te t of continuing the prone Te wae : wil sing” tbe veut agricu! tural cepa iit ee of ‘ihe 
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and mutual abstinence from propagandism was the true rule for 
the two hemispheres. Since those times we have advanced in 
wealth and power ; but we retain the same to leave the 
nations of Europe to choose their own dynasties and form their 
own systems of government. consent moderation may 
justly d da corresponding moderation. We should regard 
it as a great calamity to ourselves, to the cause of good govern- 








can afford to laugh over the dismal manner in which the 
Tory writer deplores the old aristocrat’s failure to carry out his 
purpose.— The Nation. : 

The story is probably false, but as it is piquant, it finds its 
way into print; and as itis in print, credulous folk believe 
it. 





ment, and to the peace of the world, should any Europ 
Power challenge the American people, as it were, to the 
defence of republicanism against foreign interference. We can- 
not foresee and are uowilling to consider what opportunities might 
present themselves, what combinations might offer to protect 
ourselves against designs inimical to our form of government. 
The United States desire to act in the future as they have ever 
acted heretofore; they will never be driven from their course 
but by the aggression of European Powers; and we rely on the 
wisdom and justice of those Powers to respect the system of 
non interference which has so long been sanctioned by time, and 
which, by its good results, has approved itself to both con- 
tinents, 

The correspondence between the United States and France, 
in reference té questions which have become subjects of discussion 
between the two Governments, will, at a proper time, be laid 
before Con; 

When, on the organization of our Government, under the 
Constitution, the President of the United States delivered his 
inaugural address to the two Houses of Congress, he said to 
them, and through them to the country and to mankind, that 
“the preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny 
of the republican model of government are justly considered as 
deeply, perhaps as finally staked on the experiment intrusted 
to the American people.” And the House of Re ntatives 
answered Washington by the voice of Madison: “ We adore the 
invisible Hand which has led the American people through so 
many difficulties, to cherish a conscious responsibility for the 
destiny of republican liberty.” More than seventy-six years have 

lided away since these words were spoken; the United States 
-_ passed through severer trials than were foreseen ; and now, 
at this epoch of our existence as one nation, with our Union 
purified by sorrows, and strengthened by conflict, and established} 
by the virtue of the people, the g of the ion invites 
us once more to repeat, with solemnity, the pledges of our fathers 
to hold ourselves answerable before our fellow men for the suc- 
ceas of the republican form of government. Experience has 
proved its sufficiency in peace and in war; it has vindicated its 
authority through dangers, and afflictions, and sudden and ter- 
rible emergencies, which would have crushed any system that 
had been less firmly fixed in the heart of the people. At the inau- 
guration of Washington the foreign relations of the country 
were few, and its trade was repressed by hostile regulations ; 
now all the civilized nations of the globe welcome our commerce, 
and their governments profess towards us amity. Then our 
country felt its way hesitatingly along an untried path, with 
States so little bound together by rapid means of conmunication 
as to be hardly known to one another, and with historic traditions 
extending over very few years; now intercourse between the 
States is swift ana intimate; the experience of centuries has 
been crowded into a few generations, and has created an in- 
tense, indestructible nationality. Then our jurisdiction did not 
reach beyond the inconvenient boundaries of the territory 
which had achieved independence; now, through cessions of 
lands, first colonized by Spain and France, the country has 
acquired a more complex Character, and has for its natural 
limits the chain of Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, and on the east 
and west the two a Other nations were wasted by 
civil war for ages before they could establish for themselves the 
necessary degree of unity ; the latent conviction that our form of 
government is the best ever known to the world, has enabled us 
to emerge from civil war in four years with a complete vindi- 
cation of the constitutional authority of the General Government, 
and with our local liberties and State institutions unimpaired. 
The throngs of emigrants that crowd to our shores are wit- 
nesses of the confidence of all peoples in our permanence. 
Here is the great land of free labour, where industry is blessed 
with unexampled rewards, and the bread of the w: is 
sweetened by the consciousness that the cause of the country 
“is his own cause, his own safety, hisown dignity.” Here ever 
one enjoys the free use of his faculties and the choice of acti- 
vity as a natural Ce Here, under the combined influence of 
a fruitful soil, genial climes, and happy institutions, population 
has increased fifteen-fold within a century. Here, through the 
b= development of boundless resources, wealth bas increased 
with two-fold greater rapidity than numbers, so that we have 
become secure against financial vicissitudes of other 
tries, and, alike in business and in opinion, are self centred 
truly independent. Here more and more care is given to 
vide education for every one born on our soil. Here re 
released from political connection with the civil government, 
refuses to subserve the craft of statesmen, and becomes, in its 
independence, the spiritual life of the ee. Here toleration 
ig extended to every opinion, in the quiet certainty that truth 
needs only a fair field to secure the victory. Here the human 
mind goes forth unshackled in the pursuit of science, to collect 
stores of knowledge and acquire an ever increasing mastery over 
the forces of nature. Here the national domain is offered and 
held by millions of separate freeholds, so that our fellow citizens, 
beyond the occupants of any other part of the earth, constitute 
in reality a ome. Here exists tht democratic form of govern- 
ment; and that form of government, by the confession of Eu 
ropean statesmen, “gives a power of which no other form is 
capable, because it incorporates every man with the State, and 
arouses every that belongs to the soul.” 

Where, in past history, does a Nel exist to the public hap- 

ess which is within the reach of the people of the United 

tates? Where, in any part of the globe, can institutions be 
found so suited to their habits or so entitled to their love as their 
own free Constitution? Every one of them, then, in what- 
ever part of the land be has his home, must wish its perpe- 
tuity. Who of them will not now acknowledge, in the words of 
Washington, that “ every step by which the people of the United 
States have advanced to the character of an independent nation 
seems to have been distinguished by some token of Providential 
agency?” Who will not join vith me in = r, that the 
invisible hand which has led us through the c! gloomed 
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rights, of the General Government in its whole constitutional 

vigour, to our posterity, and they to theirs th countless 
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Later News from Europe. 

Sundry steamers have brought tidings from Liverpool 
down to the 28rd ult., and from Londonderry of one day later 
date. 

Lord Russell's efforts to reconstruct his Ministry are ap- 
parent in some movements and changes among the subordi- 
nates in office. A strong man and a weak one have gone into 
retirement, the Government being a gainer in either case, in- 
asmuch as it would be hard to say which of the twain was 
more embarrassing—the superfluous, ill-directed, Quixotic 
power of Sir Robert Peel, the Irish Secretary, or the lumber- 
ing imbecility of Mr. Hutt, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade. The former's escapades are notorious, and he re- 
quired the popularity of Lord Palmerston to shield him. He 
is succeeded by Mr. Chichester Fortescue, an Irishman, who 
has been Under-Secretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment for seven years, and who is reported to be a man of 
talent. Mr. Hutt’s successor is Mr. Goschen, M. P. for the 
City of London, a rising man of late in commercial life, and 
going now into office with many prognostications in his fa- 
vour. These nominations are thought to be concessions made 
to the ultra-liberal party; nor are other signs wanting that 
Earl Russell is preparing a new Reform Bill—sorely, we 
have no doubt, against his will.—Sir Charles Wood was not 
present at the last Cabinet Council; but the state of his health 
is not mentioned in the papers before us.—Pressed by the mer- 
cantile interest, the Government has undertaken to remon- 
strate with Spain upon the unjustifiable war commenced 
against Chili. France, it is said, will make a similar protest. 
—Full particulars of the riots in Jamaica, and of the sum- 
mary process by which they were put down, nave been re- 
ceived at home; and have given rise to much discussion. It 
is held by many that undue and needless severity has been 
practiced. The subject will probably be brought before Par- 
liasment.—Sir Hugh Rose, the new Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, being a very vigilant officer, has suddenly strength- 
ened the garrison of Pigeon-House Fort in Dublin Bay, which 
had unaccountably fallen into neglect. Having possibly to 
deal with such madmen as the Fenian, who are quite capa- 
ble of knocking their heads against a brick wall, Sir 
Hugh would not leave them a temptation. It will 
appear hereafter that the only excitement was in 
the columns of some sensational paper.—The Times gives 
currency to a report that gold has been discovered in Corn- 
wall.—The death of Robert Burns’ youngest son is an- 
nounced.—James Stephen, the Fenian Head Centre, has 
escaped from prison in Dublin. 

P.S.—The Cunard mail steamer of the 25th ult. from 
Liverpool has arrived at Halifax. There is not much news. 
Spain is reported intending to stop the war on Chili —Mr. 
Head-Centre Stephens is not re-arrested. 


The President's Message. 

Congress re-assembled on Monday last; and the newly 
elected House of Representatives having been organized by 
the choice of Mr. Schuyler Colfax as its Speaker, the Presi- 
dential Message was read on the following day. Its dealing 
with foreign affairs, and especially with Great Britain, is what 
most concerns us. 

And itis at once significant and satisfactory that Mr. Jobn- 
son’s language is extremely moderate, in alluding to the 
vexed question of our neutrality during the late war. He 
makes, it will be seen, no recommendation whatever to Con- 
gress on the subject, leaving it, we presume, to such nego- 
tiations as may be pending or may ensue, or to the chance 
medley of future events.—The snnouncement, that “ friend- 
ship between the two countries must rest on the basis of mu- 
tual justice,” is a very harmless aphorism and rounds off a 
paragraph neatly enough ; nor will any one the less concur 
in its general propriety, because under its teaching a British 
Government refuses to arbitrate on the administration of its 
own law on its own territory, and an American Chief Ma- 
gistrate sees fit to receive a Delegation from a body of his 

fellow citizens, avowedly organized to wage war upon a 
friendly power and to violate the laws of his own country.—So, 
too, Mr. Johnson's reference to “the tribunal of nations,” 
before which the conduct of England is, or is not to be justi- 
fied, has a sonorous ring and a largeness of sentiment that 
tend to captivate at first reading. It only remains to localize 
the Court, in order that its individual verdicts may be pro- 
mulgated.—The President, we are glad to perceive, avoids 
customary mention of the United States’ strict and honoura- 








ble observance of inter-national jobligations in this very mat- 


ter, in the past, remembering probably that his predecessors” 
dealings with Spain and Portugal have ef late been well 
known throughout the world. For the present, this style of 
self-complacent contrast will be limited to sub-editors and 
stump-orators ; even Mr. Seward must be ashamed to dwell 
upon it in his forthcoming despatches. But it would have 
been too much to expect that Mr. Johnson could omit all re- 
petition of the “ unprecedented d of belligerent 
rights” —though these were beyond peradventure accorded in 
the first instance by the State Department at Washington ; or 
could refrain entirely from touching upon the “ British 
ships,” the “British workshops,” the “ British armaments,” 
and so forth—though he knows as well as we do that these 
were brought into play solely because they were the most 
easily accessible-—All this, we say, is stale. There is only 
one new point, and that one, we confess, surprises us. We 
learn, for the first time, that the pecuniary claims upon Great 
Britain are a mere bagatelle in the account, and that ia pur- 
suing the case of the Alabama and her consorts the United 
States have been actuated by “a higher motive.” The set- 
tlement of international law on sound principles is the main 
object, “ reparation to injured citizens” being only viewed as 
“incidental !” This position differs so completely from that 
hitherto assumed, that we can ovly account for its passing 
sud silentio, on the ground, that it is far in advance of public 
feeling. Indeed, with all respect for the high authority of the 
President, we cannot but think that we are much nearer the 
mark than he is, when we assert that nine out of ten of his 
countrymen would prefer leaving international law hereon just 
where it is, with all its uncertainties, provided they could 
extort from England the damages they claim. There are two 
peoples extant, to whom the opportunity of blockade-running 
and privateering, legal or illegal, is dear. One dwells in a 
little island, across the Atlantic; the other shall be name- 
less. 

Fire-eaters and Fenians, then, may make the best of it. War 
with England does not enter, ever so remotely, into the Presi- 
dential programme; and as to Francewe gather the same resolve 
from Mr. Johnson's cautious and generalizing tone. Mutual 
forbearance from propagandism, Monarchical or Republican, 
is extolled as the true policy of the two hemispheres respect- 
ively. Certain correspondence between France and the Uni- 
ted States is promised to Congress; but the Monroe Doctrine 
totidem verbis finds no place; Mexico and Maximilian are not 
named; nor is the curious fact explained, that the President 
affects diplomatic intercourse with a Republic that has actu- 
ally no existence. A!) this, it is plain, argues a sincere wish 
to avoid rupture; and so is for the most part approved. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the blusterers mean half that they 
ssy. Making Great Britain pay damages, and turning 
France out of Mexico, are phrases often mouthed; 
but this country has learnt that war is a costly and damag- 
ing entertainment, and seriously desires to avoid it. 
The policy and the expectation of the Government are 
furthermore, and very distinctly, indicated by the enormous 
reduction in its military and naval strength. On the Ist of 
May in this present year, the army numbered one million and 
a few hundreds of men! Reduced to a peace-footing, it will 
soon comprise only fifty thousand! The army estimates, last 
year, amounted to the prodigious sum of five hundred and 
sixteen millions of dollars; they are now cut down to thirty- 
three millions! Eleven months ago, the U. 8. Navy reckoned 
five hundred and thirty vessels in commission, mounting 
three thousand guns and manned by fifty-one thousand 
seamen. There sre now in commission only one hundred 
and seventeen ships of war, carrying eight hundred and 
thirty guns, and with crews slightly exceeding twelve thou- 
sand in{number. The ease and rapidity, with which these 
vast changes have been wrought, speak well for the efficiency, 
of the Departments. Their labours have been immense; 
but then no people in the world accept and adapt themselves 
to change, half so easily as those who have lately subsided 
from war to peace with as much quietude, as they manifested 
of ardour in rushing from peace to war. 

We have no space, nor indeed are we called upon, to com- 
ment on that large part of Mr. Johnson's communication 
which deals with his work in “ reconstructing” the South. 
We can but add our mite of approbation to the thoughtfulness, 
conscientiousness, sense of justice, and remarkable ability, 
that stud its paragraphs. 


The U. 8, Financial Report. 


The Secretary of the Treasury divides his subject into 
three heads, namely, “ Currency,” “ Debt,” and “ Revenue,” 
and in our opinion has shown himself to be—in many points 
—a conservative, thoughful man. He repudiates—as does aleo 
the President—the absurd idea of a national debt being a na- 
tional blessing, which of late obtained, and meets the difficul- 
ties and responsibilities of his position by taking the Balls 
of the Stock and Produce exchanges of the country equarely 
by the horns. 

Mr. McCulloch acknowledges the doubtfu) nature of the 
“ legal-tender” act, and ssys in substance that it was only 
sanctioned by the people in order to tide over a great financial 
emergency. That emergency now being passed, he argues 
that the country no longer calls fora continuance of a gov- 
ernmental currency, which he thinks decidedly objectionable. 
The principle that “the paper circulation of the country 
should be flexible, increasing and decreasing according to the 
requirements of legitimate business” is his, and undoubtedly a 
sound theory; and when he adds that, “gold and silver are 








the only proper measures of value,” he speaks the sentiments 
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of all civilized nations, and no doubt only foretells the final 
judgment of the American public. The convictions of 
the best and most solvent and substantial buisness men 
of the entire community are well expressed by the Secretary 
when he says that “ The expansion has now reached such a 
point as to be absolutely oppressive to a large portion of the 
people, while at the same time it diminishes labour, and is 
becoming subversive of good morals.” 

When we reflect that, prior to the war, the entire bank cir- 
culation of the United States, North and South, was (January, 
1860) only $207,102,000, while it is now—chiefly in the Nor- 
thern portion alone—$704,218 038, we can believe with the 
Secretary, “ that a decided movement towards a contraction otf 
the currency is not only a public necessity, but it will speed- 
ily dissipate the apprehensions which very generally exist, 
that the effect of such a policy must necessarily be to make 
money scarce and to diminish the prosperity of the country.”’ 
And further, that “ There is more danger to be apprehended 
from the inability of the government to reduce its circulation 
rapidly enough, than from a too rapid reduction of it.” He 
thinks “ that it will not be necessary to retire more than once 
huodred, or at most two hundred millions of United States 
notes, in addition to the compound notes, before the desired 
result will be attained.” . 

This indicates a contraction of from three hundred to four 
hundred millions in all, during the present and next fiscal 
year, as the Five per Cent. Treasury and Compound Interest 
notes together amount to $205,549,040. 

After judiciously recommending that “two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, commencing with the next fiscal year, shall 
be annually applied to the payment of the interest and prin- 
cipal of the national debt”’—which, we may remind our 
readers, amounted on the Ist of October last to 
$2,740,854,750— he proceeds to touch upon a subject 
in which we have taken a deep interest, namely, “ the Reci- 
procity Treaty with Great Britain.” And here we begin to 
entertain serious dovbts of the soundness of Mr. McCulloch's 
opinions on commercial affairs, for he says: “It appears to 
be well established that the advantages of this treaty have not 
been mutual, but have been in favour of the Canadas.” We 
think moreover that he is decidedly in deep water when he 
adds: “ Even in regard to the fisheries, it is by no means cer- 
tain that, instead of equivalents having been acquired under 
the treaty, more than equal advantages were not surrendered 
by it.” Still we believe that the U. 8. Internal Revenue law 
is the greatest impediment to the renewal of this treaty, but 
are inclined to think this will be overcome when carefully 
and calmly considered. When we observe so much mo- 
deration manifested by the President, as well as his Heads 
of Departments, on foreign relations generally, we cannot re- 
frain from hoping that the American Government will not 
allow their best interosts to suffer by an adherence to blind pre- 
judice on this subject. 


The Financial Donnybrook. 

The Congress of the United States is not the only repre 
sentative body, that the week has seen assembled. The 
Senate of the Fenians has also been convened, and—as 
might have been expected—a row has commenced. There 
has been, it seems, some slight irregularity in the manufac- 
ture of the Bonds of the Republic, which will invalidate 
those already afloat. Hereupon, it would perhaps be proper 
to compassionate the poor and credulous Biddy who may al- 
ready have adventured her savingstherein. But the truth is, 
there cannot be the smallest difference in the worth of bits of 
paper worthless alike, whether signed by President, or Agent, 
Head Centre, or one of the tail pieces. 

President O'Mahony bas issued a Proclamation, inviting 
the Brotherhood to be of good cheer neverthless. If the 
escaped Mr. Stepbens should find his way over here, and tell 
the secrets of the Dublin prison-house, the quack medicine 
man’s house in Union Square would, we presume, be bril- 
liantly illuminated. 





A “Stout Advocate.” 

On the 25th ult., in one of the many articles that we have 
penned upon “the Alabama claims,” we frankly admitted 
that Mr. Bemis, of Boston, had very well argued his case so 
far as that particular vessel was alone concerned, and ex- 
pressed a hope that some independent member of Parliament 
would bring the conduct of the Collector of Customs at Li- 
verpool before a Committee of the House of Commons, with 
a contingent prospect of our government being ca:t in 
damages, if the connivance or neglect of that individual were 
plainly established. 

This admission appears to have “ somewhat surprised” our 
good neighbour, the Montreal Herald, which cannot quite un- 
derstand ils appearance in what it is pleased to term so “ stout 
an advocate of British interests” as the Aion. Are we then 
bound to support through thick and thin whatever wears the 
British official stamp, whatever cmanates from or is associated 
with home? We think not. We do not desire to take so 
narrow a view of the obligations of journalism. We some- 
times reproach those, among whom we dwell, with their un- 
ceasing boasts of infallibility. Were we to shrink systemati- 
cally from confessing an error on our part, how misplaced 
would be this charge! Putting truth and conscience aside, 
the Herald may be sure that a bit of occasional candour by no 
means militates against the stoutness of an advocate—if he 
have any. The eatire absence of it on the part of a journalist 
only brings him down to ;the level of those counsellors jin 
matters of the law, whose services may be hired on this or 
that side of any question. It is wearisome work enough, con- 





tending against the incessant flow of abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion, poured out upon everything British by the press sur- 
rouncing us. It would be very much more difficult to stand 
up with any hope of success, if our notions of right and wrong 
were narrowed down to the Herald's standard. 























































phy. If the order of things were reversed. 80 that what 
. begins 
. by should terminate in —., it would not seem sur- 
— ; but Vasco de Gama, before entering on a close investiga- 
’ -*, & map of the Indian Ocean which hangs on his prison wall, 
my es himself with a precautionary nap. Meanwhile Madame 
ecchl, the Indian Queen, Promotes slumber with a pretty Ber- 
; ae and solilog' t ly over his recumbent form. 
: e musical gem of this act is its Finale, which culminates 
_ a Septuor of force and effect. — The third act 
Tt evoted to the ship, with its musical and nautical exigencies, 
‘ a § crew are perhaps better musicians than mariners. So 
t would seem at least, from the general crashing up of ali things, 
at the end ot the act. Still, in their invocation to “ Grand Saint 
in they leave something to be desired in a musical point 
pe 12 ‘usko, concentrates the lnterest 
€ scene in his song addressed to an evil spirit called Ada- 
—_, which he gives with t power and animation.—The 
fourth act opens hthe Indian March, palm trees and Babylo- 
alee-looking structures in the distance, — in pink dressers 
and redjboots which do not harmonize, and a Chorus of Sacrificers, 
— the dancing and ——— of bells are complete’, as wel! as 
more serious b of the Indian priests, Vasco de Gama 
} ody Opportunity to sing his own particular song, which he 
— with more suecess than accompanies all of his vocal efforts, 
he tremolo accompaniment to this song “ O Paradis!” ven to 
;— flutes and violins, is suggestive of a similar buzzing effect pro- 
uced by Wagner in his Overture to “ Tannhanser.” The grand 
Duo between Tenor and Soprano, which terminates the act, Is 
mighly dramatic and effective, and were the shrieks of Zucchi and 
azzoleni more strictly in unison, their triumph in it would be 
undoubted —The fifth and last act of this lengthy work is con- 
secrated to the Mancenillier, and to the beautiful piece of 
instrumentation which serves as introduction and ushers 
in the deady Upas tree. The tree looks innocent and 
& in its deadliness ; and the orchestral Solo is 
ae , and extremely well rendered. The music of this 
act otherwise inferior, and when the wail of the M ncenillier 
cong is duly encored, and eget for the second and last time, the 
public wearled with their long sdance grow indifferent to the fate 
of the Indian Queen, whose existence has been franght with 
calamity since the opening of the piece, and regard her impending 
death under the Upas tree with leas solicitude, than they are for 
the moment bestowing on the adjustment of their coats and 

cloaks and the stowing away of their lorgnons. 

The Finale of the opera may 








The West Indies. 

Interest in the negro insurrection of Jamaica will now be 
mainly transferred from the participants, and from the autho- 
rities who suppressed it, to the Parliament and people at 
home, who have to pass judgment upon the attendant circum- 
stances. As already stated, the subject has aroused much at- 
tention.—From the Island itself there is no news of moment ; 
but we take this opportunity of mentioning a circumstance 
that has come to our knowledge, and which bears particu- 
larly upon the mooted point of the designs of the Black con- 
spirators. A gentleman, well known in this city and whose 
name would command general respect, told us a few days 
since that he had passed some months, last summer, in a por- 
tion of the Island remote from the disturbed district. The 
intention of the Negroes to rise and massacre the Whites was 
there a not infrequent topic of conversation, the Blacks them- 
selves having occasionally let fall hints upon the suqject, 
which ought, it seems, to have been treated more seriously. 

By letters to the 17th ult. we learn that Soulouque, the 
ex-Emperor of Hayti, together with many members of his 
family and suite, had been expelled from Jamaica, and had 
gone to St. Thomas. 

The insurrection in Hayti is ended, President Geffrard re- 
maining master of the situation. The town of Cape Haytien 
is said to have been destroyed by two British ships-of-war— 
a result, no doubt, of the affair of H. M.S. Bulldog. 





then be considered as tame and 


unimpressive; but as a whole its success here is shown by the 

“Sheets oom go wpocns, Gone praise is undoubtedly due 
hose ual ex 

aus {, duction of a wor pues a ak 


k, demanding such uniar, tlay, 
expenditure of time and labonr. ar i 5 oe 


“ L’APRICAINE” AT THE ACADEMY. 

The musical sea of the old world, so long and so mightily 
stirred by the production of Meyerbeer’s posthumous Opera, has 
finally communicated its perturbations to the tranquil waters of 
our Continent ; and Vasco de Gama, fearlessly riding the agitated ade tn ee ae a 
waves, appears before us ip an impossible ship, surrounded by an | stajeq that elegant nobleman. His countenance P-gp e 
improbable crew.—There exists a certain class of persons, always | interesting pallor. His dark eyes still flash with the fire of latent 
recalling unpleasant events, and affixing dates to them, witb a purpose. His tall, thin figure still awes his obtuse enemies with 
painful precision which renders difficult any attempt at evasion. | 9 sense of mystery and danger, And it may be added that th 
From patient investigation of their inevitable figures, these) Count jg still at his old tricks. He was, as we all remember, dns 
chronological minds have discovered that the performance of a up ina dungeon, and keptthere many years, in his early life and 
new Opera by Meyerbeer, in the city of Paris, has hitherto pro- was greatly dissatisfied wish the experience of captivit Yet it 
duced Asiatic Cholera in that capital, or that Asiatic Cholera, by | suited in giving him learning and wealth ; so that gol her a 
some mysterious process best known to this mysterious malady, mariner, he came out a titled aristocrat. But hamen on te ~ 
has evolved, from lyrical barrenness and mediocrity, a chef-| satisted with the people that doit good. 8o with the Count. He has 
d’ceuvre of Meyerbeer. Whatever may be the proper order of these been pyreuing Danglars and Ferrand and Villefort and othe 
occurrences, it is affirmed that [perhaps by Nation's bountiful law since he escaped from the Chateau D’If, and he has nears end 
of compensation) the great scourge and the great blessing have treacherous persons exceedingly uncomfortable. Probably they 
been generally co-erigsent. deserve to suffer. Most persons do. It is certain that they did 

To any one who has been cramped in a small box of the Grand | 554 originally entertain the slightest design of benefitting Ed 
Opera at Paris, from seven P.M. until past midnight, stifling in| ong Dantes, when they eatised bim to be en ~ — 
vitiated alr, and drooping from fatigue, heat, and gas-light, It | ine spectacle of the Count’s triamph and their discomfiture is ex. 
seems far trom impossible that the sequence of this terrible;ordeal tremely edifying. He is avery determined gentleman, is the 
should be a ravaging malady of some description, But the well-| Count of Monte Christo, and he prods these individuals with « 
known impatience of the American public shows a discerning | merciless hand. Young ladies and young gentlemen, of a senti 
Manager that brevity and success are closely allied in this coun: | mental turn of mind, are much impressed with the idea of jus- 
try; and the result is, that the solid score of the “ Africaine” | tice thus administered. Many a budding Count of Monte Christo 
has been submitted to some pruning, thereby detracting from may be seen in our drawing-rooms—dignified, mysterious, me- 
its musical unity, as it would have detracted from its dramatic | jancholy, the “‘cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” and the source 
completeness—had it ever possessed any. The performance is| of harrowing ag ne to Mercedes, on tae opposite ottoman. 
now restricted within reasonable limits; and this fortunate fact, | The Byron epidemic was as nothing to this, Youths and 
combined with a curious ship scene, an Indian march, death un- maidens ge to the Ciguy Lay fag? owe 
der the engaging form of the Upas tree,and one or two taking airs, | who has not followed his devious fortunes in the pages of Mr. 
to be partially retained and incorrectly whistled and sung by the | Alexander Dumas ?—but they see him now, actually in 
mass of Opera goers, will ensure for the “ Africaine” present, and ~. L, 21 a. 4. WHS They a. him, 
perbaps lasting, popularity. Democratic notions have begun to bé: then as the eaela fugitive ; ‘lastly 
invade the aristocratic province of Art; and Maestri, as well as — Mr. aoa) ite ieee — 
Sovereigns and rulers, are beginning to consult popular taste and , . repr 
will. Verdi has been hitherto the great champion of popular the scenes of his chief adventures. Both are utterly reckless of 
rights, in a musical way; but in his last work, more than in his 
preceding Operas, Meyerbeer seems to evince a recognition of the 
spirit of the times, and to manifest a wish to place his genius and 
erudition within the grasp of the uninitiated, 

It is never a fair test of the actual merits of a work of Art, to 


consequences to the juvenescent population. Though Counts do 

multiply, and direful purposes of vengeance do simmer in love- 
submit it to the ordeal of popular judgment, and pronounce sen- 
tence accordingly ; but I suspect that the “ Africaine” will never 


e brains, and the local tailors suffer under an inexorable de- 
mand for black raiment, the actor and the sceric artist are all un- 
i of No visi 
enrol, among real connoisseurs, 80 many genuine partisans as the 
“Huguenots,” or “ Robert le Diable.” To those very familiar 


ion haunts the slumbers ot the 
with the style of Meyerbeer, and thoroughly imbued with his 





Drama. 








jocund Duff, neither does any thorn hide in the gentie bosom of 

rs. Wood. Full houses and ful! coffers bave shed an atmosphere 
of sweet serenity about the Olympic Theatre, wherein, for a 
long time to come, the Count of Monte Christo will continue 
his career 

Ot love and of hate and of doing and daring. 

For my part, “I am not sorry, neither.” Edmond is a very 

ee yp By very amusing personage, according to the mood 
co! 


Several of his contemporarics 
powerful individuality, there is a sense of disappointment whilst | ia which be , 
listening for the first time to one of his new Operas, arising from too.  j very pleasant individuals. Mercedes, in the pretty 


guise Kate Newton, and Haidee in the similarly winning y 4 
lance of Eliza Newton, impress the appreciate mind in an ex- 
tremely ie manner ; nor does one marvel to find the Count 
in the pos tion of Dibdin’s embarrassed , who could have 
been “ with either, were t’other dear charmer away.” The 
sight of the Abbé, in the person of Mr. Stod is, also, refresh- 
to those who can understand truthful and 
to the Count’s other friends and foes, they create a good 
innocent laughter, because they behave in such an extraordinarily 
queer manner. Finally to see such scenes as Mr. Hayes has 
ted, is to be charmed. They are among the very best which 
ve ever been displayed on the American stage. don’t know 
tbat I could strengthen the reader, by saying any more, in the de- 
termination to see—and it is the only theatrical yank of the 
week—the Count of Monte Christo, MERCUTIO. 


Facts and HFancies. 


Madame Le De Lesdernier, well known as one of the most 
accomplished of public readers, will give two Dramatic Read- 
ings, at Clinton = ,on the ry aod i gps * 
ject ; and Ve Gama, really The ve printed, in neat and cheap pam 
hes himself in deci tion.” He dec ims better thea he form, t’s rural poems, under the title of “ Voices of Ne. 
sings; but this is not a talent to be despis especially in the | ture.” he collection presents the American poet at bis best. 
pty ~ Ot ef talanae Ena of Messeleat vetgies The Rev. W. H. Milburn, the renownd “ biiad 
s lack of justness in tone. ” Deac: 
Grand Opera at Paris, t preacher,” has left the Methodists and taken 


the unjust supposition that one is hearing nothing very new after 
all, The grand Chorus of the first Act, “ Toi, que le monde révére,"” 
is certainly suggestive of the “ Benediction of Poignards’’ in the 
“ Huguenots;’’ and the form and treatment of the Duo in the 
fourth Act recalls likewise the fourth Act of the “* Huguenots ;”” 
although the latter Duo far surpasses that of the “‘ Africaine” in 
interest and grandeur. . 

Readers of the Aldion, by referring to the issue of the 27th of 
May last, will find a detailed account of the plot of the new Opera, 
which is too foolish and tiresome to admit of repetition.—In the 
first Jnez (Mile. Ortolani Brignoli) sings her modest Adieu 
to the river, ina correct and pro manner, befi a 
well bred Portuguese Senorita; but 1 cannot compliment the 
tinguished navigator Vasco de Gama on his taste, nor do I won- 
der at the wavering of his allegiance from the Maiden of the Ta- 

s, even though her rival were not more formidable than a 

why Indian Queen. The Council of Inquisitors and Bishops, 
and other dull, pompous creatures, give their fine Chorus with 
satisfactory : Mazzol 














y atones 
Mr. Naudin, the Tenor of the 
the same réle there, with great finish 
and ce, but a certain want of robust manhood in his render- 
age echaracter seemed to deprive it of ite essential attribute. 
—The second act is a happy mingling of sleep, love, and geogra- 
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special office palace Grand Vi- | to give free passage, over their respective roads, 
sae + (aye at yt ae ope y= ge whom situations 
Tt is understood that the city | have been secured by the employment bureau at the State 


miseion, 
, which will have power to n 
sier, w ° po 
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December 9 





to those sol- 





tn fharkive ure about to apply to Parliament for a new bill to| House. This example of patriotic liberality is worthy of imi- 


regulate the traffic of London. 
clause authorising the construction of foot bridges over ¢ 
most i + the atreet crossings. —The Shenandoah 
bas left the M 


stratum of grapb 
the Sea of in quality to that of Si- 

be A. puroleun tt, also been found in the Go- 

Parliament this for no less 

+ line, about seven of which will be in Londoo.——- 


number of letters, mailed in the U.S. during the 
ining photographs, jewelry, aod miscellaneous 
1865, containing er, 0b * 


cf 








were delivered, and 28,302 
comain fr dpe, ek worthless, have been destroyed! 
—— We pu some of Soveeede 
gutter yacht of 66 tone, from to Sydney, N.8. W. 


learn the Vivid cutter, of 25 tons only, has made 
ppd —s—* , in one bandred and a | days. 
There are zome cortous statistics in the U. 8. P 
General’s Report. It states, for instance, that the number of 
letters conveyed in the mails during 1865 was 467,591,600 of 
which 4: were returned to Dead Letter office, in- 





and navy letters. It adds that less than | Lord 
elading 566,007 army y An 


advertised letters are deli In some of 
eee canons the oo does not exceed 15 per cent. 
Signor Arditi, well remembered here, has commenced 
a series of Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s Theatre, Lon- 
don. Misanthropy is well hit off by a line in the Lon- 
don Lyceum b' ue of Robin Hood. eeley utters it, thus: 
“I hate most people-and dislike the rest. —Mre 
Arnott, the widow of the well-known Dr. Arnott, author of 
“ Physics,” bas signified ber intention of endowing two 
schotersalpe in London, for the study of Natural Philosophy : 
the one at the Queen's College, Street; the other at 
the Ladies’ College, Bedford Square, to be called the Arnott 
Scholarships, in memory of ber late husband.——L’ —— 
of Frankfort regards the a tment of Sir Alexander Malet 
as resident Minister. of Envoy Extraordinary, to the 
with th a= y = ae Semuges t 

hy of England e D 
| wef of Germany.———-——Mr. Sulivan, whose eccentric 
conduct, in throwing diamond and gold rings into the grave 











of bis uncle, Lord Palmerston, was much remarked on, = in the 60th 


since been suffering from cerebral excitement.———_—— At 
the desire of the Queen, Lady Augusta Stanley has written 
a letter of condolence, upon the death of the late Viscount 
Gort, to his bereaved widow. A decree of the King of 
Prussia bas founded a second clase of the Order of Lovisa, to 
be conferred on women, or young girls, who may have dis- 
ished themselves by their attention to the sick, or by 
king acts of humanity and self-devotedness, in time of 
war. The Earl of Dudley's with Miss Mon- 
crieffe took place, at St. Paul’s Charch, Knightsbridge, on the 
Qist ult. Thére were twelve brid and a crowd of 
=~ The —_——— gifts were mere oe and in- 
uded a £30,000 necklace.———_——_-A_ very pretty 

i of the freedom of Prussia is offered in the fact that a 
sous-officier of the 12th Regt. has just been condemned to three 
days’ imprisonment, for “taking iu an opposition journal !”—— 
Mr. Gordon, who was executed under martial law in Jamaica, 
had insured his life in London offices for £10,000. 4 
John Pender, of Manchester, M.P. for Totnes, has purchased 
two properties in Scotland—Middleton Hall, in Linlithgow- 
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y in the Western Highlands. 
———RMr. and Mrs. Gladstone lately dined with the Queen 
and the royal family, at Windsor. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales have lately been the guests of Lord Alfred 
Paget, at Melford. H.R. H. indulged in shooting, and a grand 
ball was given to the gentry in the neighbourhood. Melf 
was elaborately decorated, and shone forth in illumination. 
The Ear! of bmore Las been compelled to 
retire from the royal commission on railways, by reason of 
health——---—--—A Tan auhhins esta’ pon | LF - 
nounce? in this ey apparently, designed 
ful properties of tan are well known. The grave- 
in “ Hamlet” tells us that even when defunct “ a tanner 
be | ie you pine =, ne “ hgh rue. 
takes much exercise, y e ein 
through the various drives in the Forest to 
favourite pony has been sent, on which 
H. M. rides at a walking pace for a short time, attended by 
her gillie, and then returns in her carriage to the Castle. 
————There is at present po opposition to the Hon. 
Denman, who desires to succeed Palmerston as M. P. 
Tiverton. Canning used to talk of the glutinous adhe- 
sion of Lord Westmoreland to office. -' latest 
fashion is for ladies to be accompanied in the drive or pro- 
menade by immense So meeting is to take 
place at Manchester, to demand Government & most 
searching investigation of the recent proceedings in Jamaica. 
~Srhe Emperor of Austria has ordered that passports 
shall no longer be considered necessary for persons crossing 
the frontiers. The cause of the suppression of a very 
attractive portion of the Lord or’s procession is face- 
tiously suggested to be this. Last year one man in armour 
got extremely elevated on some very good beer, and sat down 
on an Alderman, when the Alderman obtained an order to 
suppress men in armour. 
of horse-flesh eating in France, has published an appeal to the 
py pe ee Se ay 























it every da ithout k ing it—in ~- of ibe 
t w nowing consequence 
vailing ‘epidemic among horned cattle.- —M. Emile 
Bhivier bas formally contradicted a rumour, which has been 
current for the last two months, of his approaching mar- 
riage with Mdille. Bouvet, the Empress’s companion. 
The of the Sandwich Islands on went to Wells, 
and was received one The oy oy y- 
out to do the honours, the command was given to 
“The King of the Cannibal Islan¢s,” which the 4 
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quence of the high price to which they had 
Ibetie 0 Se Aaond example fot New Yrs, ete | hielo hea basa od be peje ie as she 
s. good exam ew to the rash act that be to 
things The railroads centering at = 
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’ An attempt is being made, in , to introduce 
the fashion of three-cornered hat: for ladies, but it will not 
succeed, apparently because such a style of headdress only 
suits a very young and very pretty woman.————The at- 
tempt to stock the Australian rivers with salmon has been 
tolerably successful. The principal Canadian papers 
published the President’s Message, the morning after it was 
delivered in Washington. The whole document must bave 
been telegraphed through, or furnished in advance as it was 
to the New York press. 


—_—_>—___ 


Lorp WaARvEssHIr or THE Crxquze Ports—The Lord 
Wardenship of the Cinque Ports is vacant by the death of 
Lord Palmerston. {tis in the gift of the Prime Minister of the 
day, and the head of the Government only follows official 
etiquette in taking it for himself. Thus the Duke of Welling- 
ton appropriated the post in 1829, and held it till his d . 
The Karl of Derby, wno was Prime Mi 





nister when the Great 
Dake died, might have been Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 
to this day, but with princely self-abnegation he transferred his 
title, with the official residence, to the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
who was just yom he ashattered constitution from India. 

ho the sea breezes of Walmer might re- 
store the ysed frame of the ex-Governor-General to 
health, The hope was in vain, and on bis death Lord Pal- 
merston, then at the head of affairs, was nominated 119th 
Lord Warden and Constable of Dover Castle by the Crown. 
The emoluments attached to the office are inconsiderable, but 
“ historic Walmer” is an object of ambition to almost every 
Prime Minister. 





Obituary. 


Viscount DrtLox.—Charles Henry Dillon Lee, fourteenth 
Viscount Dillon in the peerage of d, has just died at the 

of fifty-five. He was married in 1888 toa daughter of 
r. Philip Laycock Story. The family of Dillon is - 
ed from a common ancestor with the Earls of Roscommon, 
and the name of Lee was added in consequence of an inter- 
marriage with a now extinct branch of the Litchfield family. 
The title devolves upon Theodore Dominick Geoffrey, a bro- 
ther of the + a Vicecunt, who was formerly a Lieutenant 

‘oot. 


Rosert Burns's Youncrest 8on.—We read, with regret 
in a late English paper, that Lieut. Colonel James Glencairn 
Burns, the poet’s youngest son, died at Cheltenham, on the 
18th uit., from the effects of an accident. He was in his 72nd 
year. — 


Tue Baroness Docurreav.—The Paris ey pe of 
the Morning Star writes: Baroness Doguereau died, aged 92. 
The history of her life brings us back to the bh of the 
past. She first married Marquis Stanislas de Girardin, god- 
son of King Stanislas Leczinski, who, I need not remind you, 
was father of Louis XV.'s queen. The marquis was a fervent 
disciple of Jean og Rousseau, and threw himeelf at once 
into the ranks of the revolationary party. He, however, 
would not associate himself with the wholesale murders of 
the day, and, although a had to turn car- 
ter, not only to conceal his rank but to gain his daily bread. 
e subsequently served Jcseph when King of 
sitting on the left at the Chambers, jo : His son is 
now senator. He had early in life been divorced from his 
wife, who re-married General ereau. They constantly 
met in society on the most friendly and on the mar- 
quis’s death the baroness wore mourning for him. The mar- 
uis was brother ofCount de Girardin, who was father of 
mile de Girardin. 


Capt. Gronow, formerly of the Guards, and author of 
hat have been much quoted lately.—At Wey- 
mouth, Lord Frederick Beauclerk, y~ R.N. He was the heir 
sumptive to the tenth Duke of St. Alvans, and was born at 
bourne Hall, in 1808.—At Pau, M. Dumanoir, a prolific French 
dramatist. He was one of the authors of the famous “ Don Cmsar 
de Bazwn.”—The death of Mr. Edward Ball, formerly M. P. for 
Cambridge, is announced. Mr. Ball wiil be remembered as a Tory 
Dissenter, and a fi t speaker in Parliament. In his own 
neighbourhood he officiated as a lay preacher, and his death ap- 
pears to have occasioned eral regret in bis native county — 
At Lagos, West Coast of A . Lieut. McHardy, R N_, late com- 
« H. M. 8. Jnvestigator.—Major David Lester Fichardson, 
for many years proprietor and editor of the Court . He 
had seen long service in India, and at one od conducted the 
Bengal Hurkaru.—A Paris paper announces the death of the Abbé 
X , author of Le Maudit —At Farnham, Admiral Joseph O’Brien. 
—The Consulships at Lisbon and Helsingfors have become vacant 
by the death of Messrs. William Smith and H. W Crowe.—A’ 
his seat, Elton Manor. near . W. ay yp Eeq.. 








otts, Derby, Leicester, and Sussex, and Lord of the Manor of 
Elton. For many years Mr. and Mrs, Norton had been distin- 
uisbed members of the beaw monde, and their parties in 
don season were on a magnificent scale. He is succeeded 
his estates by his nephew. 


Appointments. 

Mr. Justice Lush, Mr. Le@, of the Colonial Service, and Dr. 
Hilditch, Insp.-Genl. of a Fleets, have severally re- 
ceived the honour of Knight i Ritchie to be 
Jeemes, and J. W. Weldon, Eeq., Puisne Ju 
c 
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dge, in New Bruns-| Dever stopping her 





“ May I, therefore, as his father, trust to your consideration 
to allow me to say, in as few words as possible, that he wag 
severely wounded | in the Crimea in the attack on the Redan 
on the 8th of Sept. by a rifle bullet, eww y bey the up. 
per part of the nose, close to the eyes, and that medical men 
express the most confident opinion that fits of great depres. 
sion, from which he had suffered occasionally for some time 
past, and the fearful act itself, are attributable to the effects on 
the brain of this wound, which had lately caused him re. 
newed inconvenience.—He was a man most moderate 
habits, never betted nor gambled, and had on the night of hig 
death retired to his own room about 11 o'clock, after spend. 
ing the Mpg | Vga | with his two subalterns—the only 
officers in the fort with him.—May I add that he wae spe. 
cially mentioned in General Orders for his conduct in the 
attack when he received his wound, and that I have assy. 
rances from all sides that he was highly esteemed in the regi. 
ment, both as an officer and a friend ?—I am, sir, yours very 
obediently, W. 8. DavENPort.” 
“ Davenport, near Bridgnarth, Salop, Nov. 14.” 


Major-Gen. Chute left Sydney on the 22nd of Sept. last to 
take command of H. M.’s forces in New Zealand, where pre- 
parations had been made for the departure of the 65th . 
and four other regiments were expected to follow that corps 
home.——An increase to the Staff of the Army in Jamaica is 
contemplated—one Brigadier and Aide-de-Camp, and a Bri- 
gade Major; also one Dep.-Asst.-Qt.-mr..Gen.——The military 
authorities at home have consented to the proposition of the 
Indian Government to reduce the strength of the Army in 
Madras by one battalion. The relief of First Battn. 18th 
Royal Irish by the Sec. Battn. 24th from the Mauritius, is 
however, being carried out : and the consequence of this step 
will be that the 80th will return to England in the spring, its 
ae in Bengal being taken by one of tae battalions quartered 
nthe Madras Presidency. The 80th will follow the 44th, 
72nd, 54th, 56h, and First Battn. 18th, under orders for home. 
——The Queen and the younger members of the royal family 
were present lately at some interesting experiments made at 
Windsor Castle to test Mr. Gale’s new invention for ren 
ppowder non-explosive-——A son of Mr. Van de Weyer, 
Igian Minister in England, has just entered the Grenadier 
Guards.— Austria, emulous of Prussia, is going to send a 
military band to Paris, now that the Prussian band has left. 
Gen Sir Richard Airey was sworn in as Governor of 
of Gibraltar on the 10th ult. The 
merchants of Gibraltar have presented Sir William Codring- 
ton with a piece of plate, and expressed deep regret at 


—_— t. 


the city and 


Excellency‘s departure. 


War Orricz, Nov. 21—Gren Gds, Ens and Lt Lord George M 
Pratt to be Lt and Capt, v the Earl of Desart, who ret; A 8 Bates 
Van de Weyer, to be Ens amd Lt.—16th Ft, N Windsland P 
Brophy, to be Ens, v Roberts, trans to 78th. ae —L 
Creasy to be Ens, v Newall, who ret.—Rl Canadian Rifle 

Cubbam to be Capt, v sous, She ret; Ens Money, v Bond, 
who ret; and Ens Davies to be Lts; Laurence R Dowall and Ham- 
met G Furner to be Ens.—Brevet, To be Cols, having comp qual 
serv, Lt-Cols Patterson, Olst Ft, and Carter, 63rd. 


Navp. 

A Manrrme Pvzzie.—The recent trials of the British 
iron-clad frigate Bellerophon bave resulted in one of the most 
extraordinary phenomena ever develo 
duction of steam propulsion. This pon 
steaming about the entrance to the 
under circumstances for which all the science of the day 
vainly attempts to account, and which baffles those who have 
—-. built, and put engines in the ship, no less than the 
nau gentlemen: who had cherge of her during ber trials. 
In technical language the phenomenon in questi 
minated “ parlance is spoken 
of as a case of the ship over-running tke screw, which in this 
instance has to an al her unexampled degree. 
We may state the case in the ch fed pl 

it the 8 
of the ship while the screw propeller which drives her has 
been advancing with a speed barely, if at all, exceeding 
12} knots per hour, the ship herself has been speeding 
the water at a rate of 13. If a phenomenon of this nature 
had occurred with a light vessel constructed with exclusive 
regard it would obviously have been a 
circumstance, but for it to happen with an iron ship of war 
of the stoutest epee " a oe i = 
armour ever yet applied to a sea-going ship, and carrying a 

ter weight of it on a bull only 400 feet long, than She 
Gasvter cnnten an a hall over 400 feet long, it is a most un- 
expected and unaccountable circumstance. ‘veral theories 
have been advanced to account for the circumstance, but all 
the popular explanations have yet been set at naught. In 
con! with this somewhat fact may be 
mentioned another which, however, gives cause of congratu- 
lation to the builders of the new ship. W e Admiralty 
have been compeiled to build new and pow steam 
in order to ena’ 


A Roven Voracs.—The (French) corvette Eurydice ar- 
rived at Bordeaux on the 6th inst., after a very boisterous 
sailed from Brest oz the 28d ult., but returned 

uence of bad weather. 
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sails reefed. On the 28th the wind shifted from the south- 
west to the north-west. The then gave orders to 
steer for Bordeaux, the wind fresh, and at night he 
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New Publications. 


A dull man sees but little, whetber in country paradise or 
peside the solemn beauty of the sea. For this reason it is 
that books of travel, which are mostly written by dull men. 
are so devoid of novelty and interest. They speak, indeed, 
of the“ yellow primrose”—but it is the “yellow primrose” 
and “nothing more ;” and one commonly puts them aside, 
with a sentiment of wonder at the perseverance with which 
dullness can inflict itself upon mankind. But the reader of 
Mr. Alexander Smith’s Summer in Skye will conclude the 
perusal of that charming book—just republished here by 
Messrs, Ticknor and Fields— without experiencing any such 


sentiment. Mr. Smith isnot adull man, He carries with | tbe Harpers, entitled Notes from Plymouth Pulpit, by Auguste 


him the poet’s heart and looks upon the world with the poet’s 
eyes. Moreover, his style of writing prose is singularly pictu- 
resque and vivacious. The reader of “ Dreamthorp” and of 
“Alfred Hagart’s Household” will need no assurance of 
this sort, and, though he may be charmed, he certainly will 
not be surprised at the excellence of “A Summer in Skye.” 
The English reviews of this book—some of them, at any rate 
—~have inclined us to expect a commonplace rather than a 
brilliant work, in Mr. Smith’s latest effort. But, after reading 
this record of a season of travel in a remote and most romantic 
district of Scotland, we think we perceive that these captious 
reviewers have erred in expectiug too much. Mr. Smith had 
a month’s vacation from his duties at the University of 
Edinburgh, and he improved it, like a sensible man, 
by travelling forth into a wild and—to a poet—most 
delightful semi-wilderness, the Isle of Skye: and, in this vol- 
ume, which contains upwards of four hundred well stocked 
pages, he bas recounted the particulars of his journey, sketched 
the notable places that he saw and the notable persons 
with whom he conversed, and bas embellished his narrative 
with anecdote and with frequent strains of such reflection as 
is natural to the poetic and philosophical mind. The work 
is thus wholly unambitious. It aims only to describe what 
the writer actually caw, and, by this means, wo give a faithful 
impreszion of graphic phases of Scottish scenery, and interest- 
ing, because wild and novel, phases of Scottish life. And it 
accomplishes this aim in a perfectly successful manner. We 
like the book, therefore, and cordially commend it to all 
thcughtful and appreciative readers, and especially to 
such as have sympathy with dreamy, poetic moods. To 
the latter it will come home with peculiar force— 
seeing that a  half-sad, half humourous, and always 
gentle veiu of poetic sentiment is the pre-eminent quality of 
Mr. Smith's writiogs. He is in no wise one of the horn- 
blowers of the great utilitarian Present. The stormy dis- 
cords of our turbulent every-day life find no echo in his mind 
—or, if they do, it is like the far-off sound of the sea ming- 
ling softly with géntle music in the chambers of the brain. 
ile loves the antique, the venerable, the moss-wreathed arso- 
ciations of long ago. Wether in an Edinburgh street 
or a Hebridean solitude, he peoples the scene with deli- 
cious visions of the past; and, though, with Squire Maurice, 
he sits with his Toby of ale ia a Highland ale-house, one 
never thinks 
How ont of place he makes. 
The violet of a legend blow 
Amid the chops and steaks. 

Such a writer, in this age of brass, is a benefactor, in the 
largest sense of the word. He sweetens the draught of 
common life, and 


Sheds a something of celestial light 
Round the familiar face of every day. 





The publishing house of Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton, have put forth a beautiful quarto, intended as a gift book, 


containing Jean Ingelow’s well known Songs of Seven, with | U. 


iNustrations. Nothisg need be said respecting poems which 
have been so often and so cordially commended in these col- 
umns as have those of Jean Ingelow. The Aldion was the 
first paper in America to recognize the genius of this newly 
risen poet, and it is a pleasure to us to reflect that subsequent 
judgments of the best newspapers in the country have con- 
curred with our own, in awarding to Jean Ingelow a high 
place among British poets. The illustrations to this volume 
of her most delicate and significant ‘Songs of Seven” are of 
the Pre-Raphaelite school—which, as our readers are aware— 
we do not greatly admire; yet, in this instance, they are 
appropriate to their topics, being delicate, quaint, and full 
of sentiment. The value of the publication is further en- 
hanced by a portrait of the author, whose countenance, 
if not beautiful, is exceedingly and sweetly expressive of her 
poetic nature. 
The fifth of their series of “Companion Poets For the Peo- 
ple” has just been published by Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields. - It comprises Humourous Poems By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. These compositions have hither- 
to been circulated im many forme, and are thor. 





oughly well known to the majority of readers, as among |/"#o—nd 


the cleverest things of the kind that have been produced in 
America. They are suitably illustrated, in the present little 
volume, with drawings by 8. Eytinge Jr., whose sense of hu- 


mour is as deep and keen as his fancy is lively and sensi- 
tive. 


Another collection of poetry, under the title of The Book of 
Rubies, comes to us from the press of Messrs. C. Scribner and 
Co., of this city. The volume, though lacking illustrations, is 
so beautifully printed, in red and black, that it deserves the 
attention of those who are looking for good gift-books. Its 





with taste. Many American poets, as well as many English 
poets, are represented in its pages; and an “Index of 
Authors,” at the end cf the volume, presents, in concise 
language, much useful information respecting the writers from 
whose works the compilation has been made. The editor’s 


credit for having executed a very difficult task in a very 


tively unknown writers. 


















































the half-hour before d in a semi-grumbling state, philo- 
sophizing with more of the than of the Poreb, on the ob- 
served fact that something always turns up when he has to go 
out to dinner ; some lvo party with unlimited cigars, or perhaps 
some invitation to music unspoiled by dyspepsia, just so long 
after the dinner card that his conscience will not allow him to 
forget which came first, though it is to be feared that many 
young men of the present day—these days of anti-classic cram- 
ming—use the word prior, in their negative notes, as meaning 


more J 
We sup: that it is practically impossible to effect any 
am in the condition of the drawing-room be- 
tore dinner is announced. There are certain times and sea- 
sons which never can be made comfortable—the preliminary 
Se, for instance, of a dentist, or the putting on the 
gloves for one’s own wedding, and to some men these loose 
minutes of unfed anticipation rank very high in the list of in- 
curables. ‘There are well bound books on the tables, but it is 
such a hollow farce to take them up, and so like a confession 
that one is gené de ses mains. Many persons find staring out 
of the window a useful diversion, when the season is suffi- 
ciently early for that purpose, and more than one young man 
of not inconsiderable merit has counted the rosebuds on the 


name is not given; but, whoever he may be, he deserves 


manner. We are particularly glad to notice that 
his book does not altogether ignore the new and compara- 


The admirers of Mr. Henry Ward Beecher—among whom 
we are not enrolled—will welcome a book just published by 


Moore. It comprises “ memorable passages” from the dis- 
courses of Mr. Beecher, originally reported by Miss Moore, 
and subsequently revised by the orator himself. An extremely 
silly introduction, eulogistic of Mr. Beecher, describes that 
individual with more than “hoarse Fitzgerald’s” minute- 
ness. A single extract will illustrate the mental calibre of 
the editor, and the spirit in which she has rendered this tri- 
bute to pulpit theatricals: ‘‘ This, uatil he stands forth as 
Boanerges, and then he is the mountain in a winter storm. 
Mingling in his tones, are heard reminders of the cataract, 
and of the crash of thunder; while his flashing eyes and 
changing features have upon you the effect of lightning, and 
his gestures represent the rushing wind.” 
There is a familiar passage in Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Vil- 
lage,” descriptive of afar different kind of clergyman, to 
which the writer of such rubbish as we have thus quoted 
might well turn her attention. It closes as follows : 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place : 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 
Mr. Beecher himself furnishes this book with a prefatory 
note. is generally more of ignorance then of honesty in such 
A learned yolume, and one which, therefore, we commend groan ceclbaenranaamrtanse ef, oune tnrongh 
to learned men, and to students of a most difficult branch of| modern dinner, but, at any rate, we have improved uron the 
science, is Professor Arthur Latham Perry's Hlements of — of our Se here By pn wl De — 
Political Economy, recently published here, by Messrs. Charles | ©° before . » an 
Scribner and Co. We do not venture to offer a critical opi- ee eee down ; for, with us, neither is the cere- 
nion upon Professor Perry's explanation of this abstruse and 
perplexing science—except to say that it is elaborate and 


, because men are betier bred, and fall by 

second pature into their places, nor do we ex our dinners 
marked by strict conscientiousness of design—but we are 
pleased to note that his style is concise and simple. This is 


to the chance of getting cold. It may certainly be questioned 
not a usual merit in werks of this class. 


drawing-room . But not even these jntellectual amuse- 
ments will reduce to comfort the odd man, who seems to be a 
constitutional element in English dinner-parties, and whom 
the hostess is wont to inform, as early as possible, that she 
has done her unavailing best to secure a lady for him, thus 
turning him red all over, as he checks the impulse to say that 
he much prefers it 80; indeed, on one occasion a lady heard 
the man who had been allotted to her vehemently intreating 
the odd man to change places. They are more careful about 
such arrangements in the Yorkshire dales. Some months 
since a strange cl an was to officiate et the baptism of 
a female infant, seeing in the Nene two smiling girls 
and the like number of young men, he asked whether the men 
were both sponsors. The clerk, an important institution 
there, without whom no rite from the cradle to the grave is 
duly rmed, explained that they were. “Do you see, sir,” 
he said, “ iv’s a custom like i’ this dale te hev fower stanners. 
They’s mostlings young folks ‘at stans, an’ then there’s mebbe 
a <7 teea or summat i’ t’ efterneean, an’ if there’s two o’ 
men v two lasses, why it maks things ekal like.” 

It is not unusual to regret the good old days gone by; but 





whether we have not made a misiake in losing the heartiness 
of the host’s face beaming over some gigantic bird or the 
moiety of an edible quadruped, and there are those who can- 
not reconcile the ves to the consequent decline of the ele- 
gant art of carving ; but, on the other hand, there is no longer 
a chance of a short-sighted carver sending vs nothing but the 

i and a silver skewer, or the head and neck of a phea- 
sant, or the frill of a haunch of venison with gravy; nor do 
our wives and ae carry away on their dresses so many 
expensive stains of errant food. la the days of amateur carv- 
ing it was no unusual thing to sce 

A handsome woman with a fish’s tail, 


as the desinat in piscem of Horace’s mermaid has been trans- 
lated; and we suspect that many a dissatisfied diner would 
have sympathized with the recent harmonious blacksmith, 
who‘ on receiving his share at the choir supper from the 





A concise statement of the indebtedness of the United 
Stutes, together with a synopsis of the various Acts of Con- 
gress, authorizing Loans and Circulation, has been published 
by Messrs. Culver, Penn, and Co., of this city. It is in the 
form of a large sheet, which may be framed and hung on the 
wall of office or counting-house, and which is extremely use- 
ful to business men, fur purposes of reference. 


Volumes, commemorative of two of the greatest of British 
Statesmen, recently deceased, have just reached us. One is 


Mr. John McGilehrist’s Life of Richard Cobden, published by | Jeisnon t's getion twe heseda: it betaare foie poe and 
the Harpers: the other is Mr. Wylde’s Life of Lord Palmers-| his responded sententiously, pointing with a humorous 


ton, published by Mr. H. A. Brown. Both books are deeply 
interesting, to the admirers of the great men thus commemo- 
rated, and both, we feel sure, will finda large circle of readers, 
Their appearance at the moment is timely. Each, we may 
add, is embellished with a portrait—that of Palmerston being 
a large and finely engraved likeness, and the principal 
feature of the book. 


air of discontent to his own plate,“ Eh, lad, there’s a sight 
mair meeat o’ t’ jowl nur o’ t’ ribs an’ teeals.” 

It is a misfortune that the dress of a table is not considered 
susceptible of more varied treatment. For a and stiff 
dinner the fruit and flower decorations cannot well be too high 
or too dense, for the more there is to conceal the ghasily 
sombreness of pomposity and drinking inanity, the 
better it is for the mine opeeed but when a merrier or 
a smaller party is assembled, it seems unwise to cut off lively 
moustaches on this side the table from the sprightly eyes on 
the other by an intermediate trophy of scarlet 
ivy; while sometimes half the people are obliterated, from 
any given point of view, by a vast rose-bush which counis its 
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Diplomatic Correspondence. 1864. Parte II. andIV......... 
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S ‘ing 
of Shenandoah. A Tale of the Rebellion. By John M. blossoms by the score. It is 
Miss Uarew. A Novel. By Amelia 4 Edwards........ t co 
—Beadle's Magazine. Vol. I No.1. January, 180, rfooe of Rear eee Sea 4 yoy greta 
out “ boards ;” but even nature is not sufficient without the taste of 


art. 

It is not easy to say whether the male or the female biped 
suffers more on these occasions from conversational troubles. 
Their —- have tbeir origin in opposite causes: the one 
in the di ty of finding anything to say, the other in the 

ty of what is said. 1t is the part of an empiric 
to lay down a general rule from particular observations, but 
we cannot help seeing that, as a principle, men are expected 
to find conversation, their neig 
accepting rather than originating—as 


And so an observ: 

e is frightfully stupid, and vever 
thinks of talking: and of such another tbat he did not open 
his raouth, save for feeding purposes, until the port wine 
came round with the cheese; and of some third man, that 
there must be a great deal in him for he brings nothing 
out, 
No 


ww we cannot hold the more fluent sex blameless in this 
f stupidity and silence, fur much more is in their 
choose to believe ; and without for a mo- 
hts of women—which merely 
lo think that the remedy lies 
chiefly with them, Boys are taught at school, and men are 
taught or untaugbt, as the case may be, at the Universities ; 
bat are educated by the female influences to which they 
may be exposed in early manhood ; and it is to be feared that 
a udge from results or from 





an immense improvement that 





—_——e—_—_—_. 
TOUCHING DINNER PARTIES. 


We may possibly not conciliate the sympathies of readers 
by the assertion, that of all dinner parties, the pleasantest is 
the cheerful gathering of neighbours in acountry house already 
well filled with more or less permanent guests of 
course, as viewed from the side of thuse permanences, for it is 
often a great labour and a considerable nuisance to the mere 
guests of the evening. The fittest month is early October, 
when salmon and sea-trout may have divided the daylight at- 
tention of men with winged and legged game of all ito and 
when the lady of the house has ceased to regret or to rejoice, 
that candles are requisite for dinner. The pleasures of the 
evening may be said to begin with the haphazard meeting 
volunteers in some smaller drawing-room, for the 
fortification against dressing fatigues by the consum 
afternoon tea, a beverage which is then as much more 
than atany other time,as a post-prandial coffee in its ow 
season. Of the teed sex, no inmate of the house will fail 
pow st round the uppretending tray. And there isa 
8) nkiing of males, returned from the day’s labours with 
or gun, and perhaps two or three fai , who ceased 
murder with the al ] —too often literally 
came home from an enjoyable afternoon with 
targets or croquet. Bearded lips, lounging on the 
easy chairs enunciate ez Sacto theories of the lost 
sibility of winning that last game, and some 
member of the riding party vows over her second cup that 
will not use the to-morrow. And there are confessions 
ef mutual wishes that there was no such thing as dinner, 
self-gratulations that none of them dine obt to-night, and a 
chorus of lamentations over sundry distant hbours in 
miles’ radius, the expected guests, who will 
this time their j 

there is 
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to the dining-room prepsred esig 

fact answers to the question, do they like dinner parties? and, 

farther, do their brothers? and, on pleading that they have 

no such relative, to the yet further question would they if they 

had? and a young person of more that ordiver. nay 
w 





selections have been made with appreciation, and arranged 
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competent hands she might make the poor young man talk, 
and thus do him a world of good. We may possibly return 
to this question, Lut for the present we must on to the 
grand mistake in our present style of dioner, namely, the 
whole of the arrangements. The ceremony of handing 
round wines and crystallized fruits might well be preter- 
mitted in a mixed affair ; for it is always a mistake to subject 
people to a manifest farce of this description. Dessert is a 
thing which no one ever dreams of saying grace; we are 
thankful always at the beginning of dinner, often after the 

, but for the dessert, either in anticipation or in 
retrospect, never. A damp settles somehow upon the spirits 
of a small assembly as one after another says or bows her 
negative to the heady, flusbing wine, and as a dozen 
people in succession say a dozen noes to a dozen im- 
possible ornamental dishes. Nor is it a cheerful aid 
to conversation to know that we are only waiting till the 
hostess thinks it time to seek to catch the eyes of her most 
exalted guests; while to right-thinking men it is very un- 
pleasant to be forced into feeling a relief when ladies leave 
the room. To obviate these and many other d' bles, 
let men adjourn as soon as grace is said—which rite Pagan 
Russia tuo often banishes by doing away with the remindfal 
emptiness of the table—-to some other room where cool wines, 
and a practicable dessert, and a sunny fire are provided for 
them, without the glare of dinner-table illcminations and the 
discomfort of the unventilated heat collected from various 
odorous sources, ladies at the same time passing away to their 
own p'ace to enjoy themselves according to their own desires. 
Then, after half or three-quarters of an hour of unstilted chat, 
the refreshed males may find their way with renewed or 
awakened or created vigour to a like od of Paradise. But 
one thing more before their transmigration. Eupepsia isa 
rare virtue in these days of condimental foods and slighted 
exerc’™, and a large majority of dining-men are either dys- 
peptic or at best non-eupeptic- if there be any such Greek 
and Roman hybird in weak digestion—and for such men there 
is no comfort in the world like washing the face after a meal. 
We would suggest, then, to the consideration of careful hosts, 
that if they would provide the necessary apparatus, they would 
no longer have their after drawing-room strewn with blinking 
men in the first stage of indigestion; but, on the contrary, 
their male guests would come forth like bridegrooms from 
their dessert, and, after the usual drawing-room beverage, 
would disport themselves like giants refreshed with tea. 


————e—————. 
THE OCTOGENARIAN OFFICE-HOLDER. 


The death of an octogenarian who retained to the last a 
prominent tion on the stage of the world must always 
appear to the survivors like the end of an epoch. The 
dead man once lived in familiar intercourse with « generation 
of which they have only heard ; he was the representative of 
men who had so long passed away that they had become his- 
toricel, and when he, too, departed a page seemed to be 
turned in the book of history. This is the explanation of a 
sentiment which we all felt a month “60 and which France 
feels now. M. Dupin has died at the age ot eighty-two. 
Throughout his long life he was prominent among his coun- 
trymen, and — the latter balf of it he wasa great power 
in the State. The Monarchy of July may almost be called his 
own creation; while it existed he was the chosen friend and 
counsellor of the King, and even when it fell he maintained 
his position as one of the fore: men in France. His poli- 
tical sagacity, his rare energy, and his moral co were 
never, indeed, more apparent than when he presided over 
the Legislative Assembly in the stormy days of the Second 
Republic, and no greater tribute to his ability can be im- 
agined than the fact that he was eppetates to this function 
though he was known to be unfriendly to the new order. 
His es was courted by those who were wholly op 
to his principles, and he even kept office as Procureur-Géné- 
ral under the present Emperor until the confiscation of the 

roperty of the Orleans family drove bim into opposition. 

ve _— later, however, he returned to the post which he 
had filled for twenty years, and which he thenceforth re- 
tained to bis death, and it was but a few months since that he 
showed his old vivacity and public virtue in a well-timed 
invective against the luxury and extravagance of modern 
France. 


A man who preserves his position in the State in spite of 
changes of dynasty is always vwpen to the suspicion of bein 
a time-server, and it has been made an accusation against M. 
Dupin that he was a mere worshipper of success. Nothin 
could show a greater want of appreciation of his character. It 
is ixty years since he became obnoxious to the First Consul 
for a publication reflecting on the murder of the Duc d’Eng- 
bien, and from that time to the hour of his death he was the 
consistent advocate of Constitutional Liberty against arbi 
powee on the one hand and a lawless democracy on the other. 

e bad an hereditary repugnance to extremes. His father 
‘was a member of the ative Assembly, but was — 
soned in the Reign of Terror. It may well be supposed tha 
a reverence for order was early instilied in the minds of the 
— ge and two brothers scarcely less distinguished in 
after life than himself, and bis le; 1 education confirmed the 
lessons of paternal experience. hen the Restoration came 
Dupin was already so far recognized as an advocate thet he 
was selected with the elder Berryer and his son (still among us) 
to defend Ney. This was the first ot a long list of cawaes cdlé- 
bres in which he was engaged In the numerous political 

rosecutions undertaken by the Ministers of the misguided 

urbons, Dupin was always retained for the defence. He 
was the advocate of our own Sir Robert Wilson and his asso- 
cistes when ee J were tried for aiding in the escape of Lava- 
lette; he defended Béranger, Savary, DePradt, the Constitu- 
tionnel and the Journal des Débats. In 1829 he was elected 
Grand Batonnier of the Paris Bar, thus becoming its head. 
But a more important event in his life happened as early as 
1817. The Duc d'Orleans made him his confidential adviser, 
and in return M. Dupin made the Duc d’Orleans King. Io 
the Three Days he was everywhere. He was among the first 
to d t r as ill ; it was he who brought 
Louis Philippe from Neuiliy to and he wrote the State 
papers which proclaimed the abolition of the Old Monarchy 
and the accession of the King of the French. In truth, if 
any one may be taken as the representative of the Monarchy 
of July M. Dupin was that man. The faults and the 
virtues of the new order were his faults and his 
virtues. He was a thorough dowrgeois, and he 
at heart the interests of the great middle class from which he 
sprang. Thrifty and sagacious, he loved and abhorred 
propagandism, whether political or rel He etoutly 
defended the liberties of the Gallican Church Ultra- 
montane influences ; and he refused to com the safety 
of the Monarchy by countenancing sevelutionsry movements 
abroad. “ Vhacun ches soi, chacun son droit,” expressed with 
characteristic of epigram his principle of noninter- 





he was Prerident of the Chamber of Deputies his resolute 
moderation, expressed with a singular power of caustic sar- 
casm, made him disliked by the advanced men of all 
He was intolerant of pretence, exaggeration and insincerit 
—come from what quarter it might—an:i he never scrup! 
to express his scorn whenever they appeared in the Tribune. 
When the Revolution of February came he showed the fide- 
lity to the Orleans family which was one of the best sides to 
his character by introducing the young Comte de Paris to the 
Chamber, and protesting against any action in violation of 
his right ot succession. His protest was vain, and he re- 
mained in France to the interests of the exiled family. 
We have said that the next four years bore striking testi- 
mony to his real power. It is now certain that in 1848 a 
Republic wes forced on France, much to its surprise and 
against its real wishes, by the mob of Paris. This may to 
some extent explain the influence M. Dupin so soon re-ac- 
quired, but without singular political ability a return to his 
old position would have been impossible. M. Dupin was 
elected to the Constituent Assembly, and, though no one 
was more detested by the ae Py, he was at once 
made President of its Legislative on. He was untiring 
in his opposition to the Socialist schemes favoured by the 
Government and ia exposing the fallacies on which they were 
based, yet when the Legislative Assembly was called ther 
he was elected President of that also. e are assured that 
the way in which he ruled over this Legislative Assembly 
can only be appreciated by those who witnessed it. The 
ractice of our neighbours gives the Presideat of their Cham- 
much greater scope of personal action than obtains amon 
ourselves, and M. Dupin availed himself of his liberty. 
simple question or a quiet retort silenced many an impetuous 
orator. It is well known that when one ardent member of 
the Left protested against the language of a colleague in 
coupling together the names of Nero and Robespierre, 
the President nalvely asked who it was that wished 
to protect the character of Nero from insult. M. 
Dupin was still President of the Assembly when the ex-King 
died, leaving him one cf his executors, and in 1851 he paid a 
visit to Eogland, as an act of t to his former Sover eign 
and friend. His first act on visiting Weybridge was to attend 
the chapel there, and he has hi f mentioned that when he 
was afterwards admitted to the presence of the ex-Queen she 
said, “I knew you were come; I heard your little cough, 
though I could not see you.” It was this devotion to the 
House of Orleans which made him throw up his offices in 
1852, when the decree was published confiscating the French 
property of the family. For the next five years he devoted 
himself to the literary amusements which had always been his 
recreation, but were considerable —— to warrant his being 



















































































deed, into a comparative Paradise. You come through 
flat, meneteneun entent of the Landes from pr alg 
Bayonne; you obtain the first glimpses of the lower spurs of 
the Pyrenees as My struggle through a number of short tun. 
nels in the vicinity of the latter city; you look up the beau- 
tifal valley of the smooth-flowing Adour, and advance th: 
rich green pastures, lighted up by the warm southern sun, on 
to Biarritz, in sight of the calm, glittering Bay of Biscay; on 
to St. Jean de Luz and Hendaye, at the last French outposts, 
facing the first Spanish custom-house officers at Irun, acroag 
the small Rubicon-like stream of the Bidassoa; that little Ru. 
bicon stream, with its grim, dilapidated, old fortalice of Fuen- 
terrabia towering on the steep on the Spanish side, and the 
“ Isle of the Conference” lying low on the water-edge, “likes 
dirty kethandkerchief,” as has been justly observed,‘a scene 
‘of undying historical interest from the days of Francis I. to 
those of Soult and Wellington ; the theatre no less of warlike 
exploits than of treaties and alliances, of pomps and pagean- 
tries, by which two n ations, parted by mutual implacable ani- 
mosity, strove to hit upon schemes of amity which only led 
to —— complications and brought about more dangerous 
and lasting collisions. All the way across the line and 
through the Basque Provinces of Guipuzcoa, Biscay, and 
Alava, by St. Sebastian, Toloza, and Vittoria, our way lay 
through the gorges of verdant mountains, along the depres- 
sion of the ground between the Pyrenees and the Austrian 
chain—a way wrought through Alpine difficulties by the moat 
consummate engineering skill, the achieve. ent of art con- 
trasting with at every step and enbancing the sublimity of 
natural beauty. It was Sunday, in the afternoon, and the 
population of the towns, in their Sunday d in no 
very dense crowds et the different stations ; a mixture of cos- 
tume, in which the European chimney-pot, the re French 
~—, greatly, alas! outnumbered the more picturesque 
que red 7. the ample cloak, and the black mantilla of 
old Spain. These happy Basques, a finely-built, well-fa- 
youred race, returned our gaze in all earnestness and with 
serene composure, happy in their Sabbath rest, quite at home 
in that idleness which best suits and becomes them. Ours 
was a short train, and by no means a crowded one. We had 
left thousands of oe from Madrid still lingering at Biar- 
ritz, at St. Jean, and the other places on the coast, loth yet to 
zo back to their cholera-haunted streets. For no less than 
80,000 inhabitants, as we are here given to understand, have 
fled irom Madrid, and most of the remaining ones have barri- 
caded themselves in their houses. Of these passengers that 
came along with us, the greatest part were left at the various 
stations on the road, and when the train reached Madrid my 
only fellow-travellers in the baggage-room were a lady and 
— both English; so great is the dread which the 
made a member of the academy on the death of Cuvier twenty | Asiatic scourge still strikes into the hearts of this brave yet 
ears before. He was also a member of the Academy of| life-loving Southern race. 
oral Sciences, and ready and even audacious in dispute, keen| It was deep night as we quent from the mountain pass 
and subtle in discrimination, thoroughly logical in argument, | and entered Old Castile at Miranda, where our supper awaited 
and supported by rare common sense, he was, whether in or | us at the station ; rather indifferent fare and worse wine, al- 
out of office, a frequent debater in its seances down to the| though the refreshment-rooms here, as well as along the line, 
time when the fatal illness seized him of which he hast just|are in French hands. From that hour, 9 o’clock P.M., till 
died. daybreak we toiled across that dreary land of Castile, the 
A few years ago the death of M. Dupin would have been | most bleak and inhospitable of all inbabited regions, hardly 
rightly regarded as a political event of great significance, and | obtaining by the moonlight glimpses of Burgos, Palen 
even now it is not unimportant. He was one of the Valladolid, and other famous towns on our route. We bh 
ing body who rest aot bese of permanent peace and secu-| rain and a sprinkling of snow as we crossed the barreu, 7 
rity for France on the 1 of the Orleans dynasty, and as/| ridges between Avila and Escorial, on the skirts uf the Guad- 
they fall off one by one it may be thought that the stability of| arama ridge. We were at Escorial after nine, end only, os [ 
the present Government becomes increased. The new gene- | said, arrived at Madrid two hours later. Long and sorro 
ration, who have never been brought into relations | were the tri»ls of our patience at the Custom-house at Madrid. 
with the younger branch of the Bourbons, cannot be supposed | The only fellow passengers who alighted from the train into 
to look upon t in any other light than that of the repre- | that room, as I said, were a lady and gentleman, both Eog- 
sentatives of a man who had the fairest prospects of estab- | lish. The contents of a box belonging to the former were 
lishing his family permanently open the throne, and failed to | overhauled, and a poor a silk gown objected to as being 
do so. But the fact that the Orleanists are dwindling away |“ new.” The lady pleaded guilty to the newness of her dress, 
produces, on the other hand, a consolidation of the sped but contended that it had been put on and worn once. She 
tion. Those who are discontented with the existing Govern- | gave her word of honour to that effect, and her word was 
ment will no longer be divided among themselves as to the | readily believed; but the dowanier, laying the written law be- 
per subs’ itute for it, and the effect of their opposition must | fore her eyes, and insisting upon his duty as to its strict lite- 
Ce teerensed by their unity. In this view the death of M.|ral application, urged that the dress in question bore no vi- 
Dupin and the disappearance of the Orleanist party furnish | sible mark of having been at all used. 1t looked as good as 
another reason for hastening the return of the Parliamen new, and must needs be considered and paid for as new. 
Government which is now granted only in name. The friends | The discussion about the subject was long and wearisome, 
cf Louis Philippe may die, the adherents of the Comte de | though it was carried on with perfect temper and with the 
Chambord may follow them to the grave, the Republic of os paw on both sides. Old experienced 
1848 may become a memory ; but the love of freedom is im- | were called up in consultation. My male feilow-traveller and 
mortal, and with old dreams distracted councils may pass | myself, as in we duty bound, took up the cu: for the 
away. We see in the transformation which is gradually being| sex. 1t was all in vain; the lady had either to give up her 
effected in French society by the disappearance of one gene- | dress or redeem it by a 150 reals’ (about a guinea and a hal 
ration and the rise of another, a promise that no further at- 
tempts will be made simply for the purpose of changing tbe 
dynastic line, but a threat that no dynasty can be secure which 
is not supported by responsible Ministers, free Parliaments, 
and a free Press.—Zimes, Nov. 14. 





daty. The money was forthcoming, the dress was deli 
up, and we were allowed to depart in peace after the loss of 
about an hour’s time; a precious hour’s time, let me tell you 
that was like a year to poor creatures who had been t 
about in railway for the space of what was to be 36, 
but stretched out into something very like 40 hours. The 
moral] for ladies is,—Never attempt to enter Spain with silk 
dresses in your boxes; or, if you must have such gear with 
you, yew of tidiness = oe You may bring = 
twenty brand-new gowns if you take care proper 
soiled and crumpled, Itis to the um a ae J 
that no mercy will be shown ; for that is,as it would seem, 
beyond the good Spaniard’s comprehension. 

——- > — — 


THE GREATNESS OF LITTLE THINGS. 


In science, as in literature, slight causes occasion great re- 
sults; nor need we go back to the ancients in order to find re- 
markable instances. When Galileo was studying medicine in 
the University of Pisa, his attention was attracted to the 
regular oscillation of a lamp suspended from the roof of the 





FROM PARIS TO MADRID BY RAILWAY. 


A correspondent of the 7¥mes gives the fi llowing descrip- 
tion of a railway journey from Paris to Madrid :—You leave 
Paris for Madrid at 8.15 in the evening, the only “ through” 
train, and reach Bordeaux at 7.5 in the moraing—a very cre- 
ditable first stage of 578 eg monty ea te kil 

or 85-miles, hourly. You leave ux at SAM, 
reach the frontier of the Bidassoa at Irun at 145 in the after- 
noon, accomplishing 236 kilometres in 5h. 45m. ; so that the 
hourly rate, even in France, has fallen from 52 to $9 kilome- 
tres, or from 85 to 26 miles. From the frontier at Irun, leay 
ing at 2.50 P.M., you travel to Madrid in 18 hours, over a dis- 
tance of 635 kilometres, or miles—that is, at the rate of 
little more than 21 miles an hour, een for a Spanish, or, 


may well say, a German, Swiss, or Italian express about | cathedral, and the swinging lamp led to his study of the vi- 
aif Abe apeed thet a similar train generally averages in Eog- | brations of pendulums. Brunelleschi by accident broke an 
land, and keeping up about the same difference which existed and the 


, which remained standing on its broken base; 
shel inspired him immediately with the idea of the Duomo 


1 tries in the palmy days of 
between the several coun Pal x at Florence. Giotto, while tendi 


coaches, The Spaniards, however, true to their old i- 
ons, scorn to be tied upasto hours. Their trains, like their 
coaches of old, always allow “lots of time” for the benefit of 
lagging travellers; they start and arrive at “no 
time.” The train that was due at Madrid at 835 was not in 
yesterday morning before 1040 by their own clock at the 
station, and that for no reason in the world that we could dis- 
cover except the snail pace we crept along at now and then, 
and the unconscionable length of stoppage at stations where 
the guard had no apparent business d lighting his ci- 
garette, and engaging in a chat with the station-master. 
wioded at brvbe kneel engines, tho very Gage 6 
an en- eng, e very 
of their kennels at some of the paltry villages along the line, 
running along and bark at us front and rear, and 
doubling us round and round as if we were some patache 
with which they could keep up races at will. 


dia. Newton—but why tell of that falling 
chard, which is better known than the laws vitation, 
to the discovery of which it led? Cuvier f serve * 
cuttle-fish ; and the comparative anatomy of the entire ani- 
mal kingdom unfolded itself befure him. A single remain 
of an extinct animal or vegetable became 
could infer and descri 





nealness 
Vention. 1 is not surprising that during the long years that 


The tedious j is not relieved by any remarkable 
beauty of the road. The first steps into Spain usher you, in- 





earliest) samples of what is now called the modern analysis. 
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What suggested the embossed alphabet for the blind? A/“ 
sheet of paper sent from the press with the letters accidentally 
What called forth the most learned book on diseases 
of the heart? A physician’s lying awake and listening to the 
beatings of his own. Giotto is not the only genius whom a 
chance Visit has rescued from obscurity. velyn was saun- 
tering one day along a meadow near Says Court, when he 
jooked in at the window of a thatched cottage, and saw a 
young man ng one of Tintoretto’s cartoons. Heentered, 
admired the work, and soon recommended the artist to 
Charles II. Thus the name of Gibbins became known. Mil- 
ton sees a wretched “ mystery” in Italy, and conceives the 
jan of “ Paradise Lost.” The plague breaks out in London; 
: retires to Chalfont, and the simple question of a Quaker 
friend calls forth “ Paradise Regained.” Gibbon muses among 
the ruins of Roman grandeur; and the Decline and Fall of 
the mighty Empire breaks in long perspective on his view. A 
Welsh harper thrills the cords at Cambridge, and Gray, fired 
with sudden emotion, writes the conclusion of the “ Bard.” 
Lady Austen points to a sofa, and Cowper creates the “ Task.” 
Opie hends over acompanion's shoulder when he is drawing 
a butterfly, and rises up a painter himself. 

Neither in the moral nor in the material world can we 
conclude that a cause is insufficient simply because it is 
minute. Homeopathy, ‘whatever its errors may be, is not 
without a basis of truth. There is no reason why the mil- 
lionth part of a grain of poison may not have an effect 
on the human frame, for the portion of mephitic vapour or 
fluid which communicates the plague by a touch must needs 
be infinitesimal ; and the same may be said of the media which 
convey many infectious disorders. Some bales of cotton from 
Alexandria are opened on the banks of the Thames, and the 

lague ravages London, carrying off a hundred thousand 
tomes beings in the space of six months. Tremendous forces 
lie on all sides dormant around us, and many which have slept 
for ages may germinate in a moment and spring to a colossal 
height. Many things which wise men, inspired or not, have 
written in old times have yet to be apprehended in all their 
bearings, and to produce their largest results. Actions which 
in themselves seem trifling have influenced not only the sub- 
sequent life of their author, but the condition of many gene- 
rauons. Lot allowed his cavern among the mountains to 
be cheered with wine, and the fortunes of Moab and Ammon 
were the issue of his indiscretion. The history of nations, as 
of individuals, hangson threads. Robert Bruce was about to 
join a crusade when a spider, struggling to fix his web to the 
ceiling, gave him a lesson in perseverance, and, remaining in 
bis own land, he routed the army of Edward IIL. at Bannock- 
burn, and achieved the independence of the Scottish crown. 
Cromwell was about to set sail for America, and clear forests 
with his axe, when a royal edict forbad emigration in un- 
licensed ships. Had he embarked the day before he would 
never have been Lord Protector, nor Charles Stuart have laid 
his head on the block, The fleet of William of Orange had 
been driven westward of Torbay. To return in the teeth of 
the wind was impossible, and Plymouth, the next port, was 
garrisoned by Lord Bath. The Royal fleet was out of the 
Thames and bastening down the Channel. “You may go to 

rayers, doctor,” said Russell to Burnet; “all is over.” But 


THE ‘ALBION! 


a Tomaster,” “darned ole cuss,” “ uy for you ;” 
“] kin, nevertheless, kave in enny man’s hed that calls me a 
toos,” &c. The defendants, who style themselves “ The 
Newsagents, Newspaper, and Publishing Company (limited),” 
and are the proprietors of an ill weekly publication 
called “The Boys’ Companion and British Traveller” had 
commenced in their number of Saturday, November 4, pub- 
lishing “ Sketches of a Showman,” by Artemus Ward, which 
was taken, as the bill alleged, not from the New York edi- 
tion, but directly from the plaintiff's edition, with his notes 
and alterations “= verbatim. Under these circumstances, 
the plaintiff, who that he was entitled to copyright in 
his own notes and variations and generally in the English 
edition, had filed his bill and now moved for an injunction. 
The defendants did not appear. 
The Vice-Chancellor, upon affidavit of service upon the de- 
fendants, granted an injunction to restrain them from pub- 
lishing and selling ony +. Y¥ of their periodical containing 
any matter appearing in the plaintiff's work, the production 
of his skill and labour, and not appearing in the original work 
mblished in America.—Report of Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
‘estminster, Nov. 16. 
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years spent in the tumult 





4 dear ~. my and pt gree M8 
ofa ety, and latterly office there in a colle 
which has made its mark on our time, and my conbexica 
with which I shall ever remember with pride—once more my 
own, and dear tome again. Wherever 1 walk—whether in 
the older spots that remind me of the Feomteticn of Hume, 
Adam Smith, Robertson, and the rest of that cluster, or along 
the open of gardens where Sir Walter appropriately 
sits under his monument in the whole city’s centre, and near 
at hand is the statue of Christopher Nortih—I have borne in 
upon me the memories of a rich lite past. And is the 
literary glory of Edinburgh gone? No. é mutual relations 
of different parts of the country may be changed ; and London, 
now within a few hours of us, and by telegraph within a few 
seconds, exerts a more tremendous attraction than ever, and 
drags towards it the centres of most interests. But there are 
certain interests that inhere in the spots where the fit men 
reside. The commerce of British literature may be centraliz- 
ing itself more and more in London; but not necessaril 
British literature itself. And are not the conditions here atill 
suitable for a continuation of that resident literary activity (all 
the better, perhaps, because not exclusively professional) 
pees | has constituted so much of the past reputation of the 

y ; 

A Srrancz Reservorn.—On laying the foundation of the 
new Opera House, an extra expenditure of over a million of 
francs was incurred owing to the existence of land springs to 
a considerable depth under the side of the intended structure. 
It is now found that such water supply can be turned to ac- 
count. A vast reservoir immediately beneath the stage has 
been contrived, from which, in case of fire, the engines of the 
establishment can command unlimited resources. Why is 
not the reservoir used for general household purposes of. all 
Paris? It is said that there is an immense, almost unfathom- 
able basin of water beneath this and other parts of the French 
metropolis,—Paris letter. 








Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 882.—By T. 8. 





ProposEeD BRIDGE Across THE MERsEY.—We understand 
that a plan is likely to be brought before Parliament next 
Session for building a bridge across the river Mersey, at a 
point two or three miles above the town of Liverpool. This 
bridge, we are told, it is proposed to construct with a railway, 
& carriage road, and footways for passengers. Jt is stated that 
it will be of sufficient height to enable large vessels to sail 
under it, and that it will be placed so far above the docks, 
barbour, and the Sloyne as to offer no obstacle to the trade 
and commerce of the port. The author of the plan is Mr. 
Brunlees. It is proposed to connect the bridge across the 
Mersey with the public streets of Liverpool an Birkenhead ; 
and to connect the railway with the central station which is 
now in course of construction in Liverpool, and which is to 
be formed at the bottom of Bold-street and Ranelagh street at 
one end, and at the other with the railways which run to the 
centre of the town of Birkenhead, and to the great docks 
building there. The proposed bridge would be connected 
with the dock railway rupning along the whole line of the 
Liverpool d and would be connected with every 
part of the docks at Birkenhead by means of the railway 





White to play and mate in 8 moves. 


SoLvtTion TO ProsieM No. 881. 
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t was not so. A soft breeze sprung up from the south and Write. Black. ae py A Re Bd ge ny A, A] 
the sun shone forth. The fleet tarned back, William landed 1 QtoQBs | > : 2 QKté or Birlgnhead, the power of hing every dock and almost 
and the Stuart dynasty ceased to reiga.—Hngligh paper. > wo aee 8. Any .. every warehouse on both sides of the river. We understand 

4. Kt mates | that pom pe aad men S “ promoters of a 4 

" ao. posed bridge an way that it should be open, on equal an 
NEGROES —Good least 

aaa ee oe pcan poate an rigs The lively game that follows was played lately at the New —— ~ ey to ye wl that either now enter the port 
digenous commodities as yams, sweet and manioe, | York Chess Clab, between Captain Mackenzie (White) and an- | f —as- -omty | at Bir et. or that may enter it at any 
with a patch of maize, on wu the negro is content sooqeat on ay one pr time.— Liverpool Mercury. 
and live, is easily obtained. The result isgthat ° ae 
pulation is the idlest, the most eo the most etbastiry, 1PtcK4 PtoK4 15 Castles on one Torr = Ina recent, number of 
and the most prone to insurrection of all the negro inhabitants} 2 PtoKB4 Ptke P K side Q KttoQ3 tenti > hg b je Cirected at- 
sine Wen aden Themprom of urndocrampase| SECORS, RuemNe [ieguigces SAEs |e poate i i tomaad aera ts 
est, for they must work or starve, since there is no land to| $ KitoaBS Ft 8 18 BtoQBech Kto Req foarn that the ‘result of thelr eciectine labours will ere 
squat on, and none to be had for little or notaing. The ten- 6 g KttoB3 BtoKk? 19 KttoKKtS PtoKRS long oO up a val ef cutnmeres, Which wil 
dency of the negro, when placed under such favourable con-| 7 PtoQ4 Castles 9 QtoKR5 KRtoK3 | be > Ba aA. of Anny —_ - Fh 
ditions as be is in Jamaica, is to relapse into African barbar-| 8QBtkeP P toQ4 2 QBtksB Kt tke B the utilization of the tarf bogs of Ircland, from which. it 
ism. Under equal advantages any other people, even Asia- 9 Bt0Qs P tks K P 22 Ktks R QBtoK3 aan been A oils of te, a tallw ec iP 
tics, would advance in numbers and civilization. The Hin-|10 QKttkeP Kt tks Kt % QtoK Kt6 KtoK Kteq | Pius may » hich ha yi ue, and fully equal in 
dus who came to the Mauritius as coolies or labourers have IGikeKt = PtoRRS | 13 8 the Ke rae Se — ; cant am of ee Ame. 
— poh oe r oy te ye ye oan ta 18 Bic KKt8 KRtoK sq 26 K mates —- en . The principal products of the turf are 
oe oh a their = ch afm - U4 QBtoKS5 BwokKBS lluminating an Jupeioating elle, specimens of which we have 
we ber ae es Lee ye — yo — ae seen tested ; and , in vast abundance, can, it is ca!culated, 
Not 


of Jamaica, for they are fewer than at their} A Sacatricz ror Cuess.—An old Spanish writer, Don Pietro 

e “ci = ati ig yet on wir numbers being kept Carrera, recommends players at chess, in order to win, “to avoid 
down by promiscuous iniercourse, infanticide, and neglect of | ¢ating superfivous food Stee & centers } spe 
henry oo oe i | tion, and obfuscates the sight.” “Those persons,” he adds, 
children. It is in vain that they have been made free and | « 372 praiseworthy who, previous to playing, clear their heads by 
have all the politica! privileges of the white man, that they | medicines, which have the virtue of rendering the spirits 
are Christians, even Protestant Christians, and that their only | pure and subtile ;” but unless the medicine comes to them in 
language is English ; for they are still Adee ; some ag shape, few will feel inclined to follow the pre- 

* * The Daily News, which is rightly earnest in en- 


scription. 
couraging inquiry into any conceivable grievances of the 
blacks, p mas too swift and too sweeping in its condemna- 
tion of severity and promptness in repression of their out- 
break, spoke yesterday of the loyal ns as “a savage 
race, the nes of the island.” Jamaica has no aboriginal 
inhabitants. hen we conquered Jamaica under Cromwell, 
the Spaniards had already destroyed them. ‘oons are 
a slaves; who established themselves in the 


be brought into the market at a cost considerably less than 


the present specified value of such commodities, 


Waar are Hosrrrars?—A “= important decision was 
ven by the Master of the Rolls on Friday week. Lord Henry 
our, who died in Paris, had left about £70,000 to the 
Hospices de Londres. The question which the Master of the 
Rolls had to determine was what institutions came under this 
designation. He decided that it did not mean hospitals as we 
know them here, but institutions which gratuitously receive 
within their walls and provided for persons who were unable 
to take care of themselves, either from old age combined with 
poverty, or from infancy combined with neglect or mental in- 
capacity, or by reason of hg ailment which was not 
susceptible of cure. Chari! not comiug under this defini- 
tion are to apply to him in chambers to be put on the list of 
institutions which are to participate in the testator’s bounty. 
—London paper. 








Lirz at Bacpap.—Sir Henry Rawlinson has been giving a 
lecture at the Mechanics’ Institution at Frome, agen | very 
widely indeed from the kind of lecture the worthy mechanics 
weal get. It was on life in Bagdad, and Sir Henry told 
them, among other curious facts, that he bad frequently his 
rooms — a foot deep in roses, supplied gratuitously to 
be crushed before boiling for atta. Antelopes were as com- 
mountains, and became our friends, when we at length ad-| mon as sparrows in England, and during his residence Sir 
mitted their independence, about seventy-five years ago.| Henry was rarely without a tame lion. He had tamed a leo- annua: 
They have been friendly with us ever since, and gave, it ap- pute perfectly that it followed him about the streets of} Soapy Sau.—A good story, which we fancy is new, is be- 
pears, efficient help in the suppression of rebellion.—Hzami- n, and its only weakness was 8 belief that were | ing told in clerical circlee about the Bishop of Oxford. It is 
ner, i meant - ~ One of Se) mo pom tamed a Loyd of neh sy! ween pod bishop bn mone Row pete to attend 
“ Wanp” tx Caancery.—Mr. Giffard, Q.0. (with | wolves with which he to bunt, mungoose was kept ] u gress at Norwich, aladywho was sitting op- 
ota aie EB. Lovell), moved on behalf of a ohn | instead of the cat to catch snakes, and the favourite amuse- posite to him commented in flattering terms on the eloquence 
Camden Hotten, the bookseller of Piccadilly, and editor in | ment of little boys in Bagdad is to on the backs of os- | and ability of the great Anglican divine, quite unconscious 
this country of “ Artemus Ward, his Book,” for an injunc- | trichesand run the birds would stretch out their necks | that she was addressing him. “But why, sir,” she added, 
and ~~ the thing as much as English racehorses would. |“ do le call him Soapy Sam?” “ Well, madam,” replied 
Does rH Rawlinson mean that assertion for a fact, | the DOP, “T suppose it is because he has always been in a 
or was he gently chaffing an audience which, after the roses | good deal of hot water, and always manages to come out 
and the wolves, must have been ready for anything ?—Apec-| with clean hands.” 
tator. I AN ADMIRABLE SPrEcH-MakER.—The diplomatic repre- 
tates, and thus become intimately acquainted with Yankee! Prorzsson Masson on Epinsurcn LiTenatvure.—On the | sentative of San Salvador has the honour of ~~ made the 
humour and pecultarities, had made an arrangement with Ar- | 18th ult. the newly-inducted Professor of Rhetoric and English | shortest public speech on record. At the Lord Mayor's ban- 
temus Ward to bring out an lish edition of the “ book.” | Literature in Edinburgh University delivered an opening ad- | quet,in responding to the toast of the “ Corps Diplomatique,” 
The plaintiff had not confined himself to a simple reprint of | dfess to the students. He concluded by saying: “I cannot) be said y Lord Mayor, ladies, and gentlemen, —God 
the American edition, but had made some alterations and | forget that the office to which I have been appointed—hon-| save the Queen!” Amid mingled applause and laughter the 
suppressions to render it more acceptable to Engifh readers. | ourable in itself—is doubly honourable as being in this city,| speaker resumed his seat. 

In particular the plaintiff, with a boldness only to be justified | the ancient, the picturesque, the widely celebrrted capital of 
by success, bad ventured in some instances to alter Mr. Ward's | Scotland. Celebrated, not only for its antiquity and pictur- 
SS and peculiar mode of spelling—not, however,in its more 

striking forme, and in no instance (as we were informed, 
though this wus not |strictly in evidence) without long and 
anxious consultation with the American consul, Mr. Jobo 
Bright, and other eminent authorities. The plaintiff had also 
writien an iatroduction for his edition, and added several 





tion to restrain the publication in “ The Boys’ Companion 
and British Traveller” of matter taken from the English edi- 
tion of “ Artemus Ward,” which bad been prepared and pub- 
lished by the plaintiff. © case made by the bill was that 
the plaintiff, who had for several years resided in the United 
8 
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DiscrEeT TREATMENT OF Deap-Heaps.--Mr. Howard 
esqueness, but for more. London excepted—that greatest | Paul, the “ entertainer,” has done rather a good thing in Lon- 
city, which gathers all and evolves such majestic forms and|don. He has issued a card or order to admit the bearer on a 

ities of out of its very multitudinousness— | wet evening. He says, “It will positively be refused admit- 
what city within these islands have the British muses more | tance on a fine eveniug, as every inch of s is then required 
loved, or more babitually dwelt in than this where I am now ? | by the highly intelligent and admirable class of persons who 











National and local attachments are feelings in which I am not | pay for their amusement. It will not be admitted 
notes for the of to some of Mr. | deficient, and of which I see no reason to be My jo’ and the wetter the evening the more this order will 
Ward's pasthog’ peosliorities ‘of ‘diction, as, for example walks henceforth are to be in these streets, long ago familiar | be admitted.” This is rich, 


after ten . 








THE ALBION. 
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PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 


This great public benefaction, we are bappy to 
learn, is still fulfilling ite mission of relief, and al- 







ever a Yankee has set his foot, may be found doing ite work. Its 
virtues have been so thoroughly tested, that it needs no lengthy 
recommendation, to entitle it to the publie confidence. It is em- 
phatically a household remedy, and if kept on hand and used as 
occasion may require, will save much suffering, besides very sen- 
sibly diminishing the expenses for medical attendance.—Frovid- 
ence, R. I, Weekly Times. 





RB. DE MARIUNI-—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 
BRRING, YET NOBLE: 


A TALE OF AND FOR WOMEN, 
One Volume 12mo., 550 pages. Price $1 75. 








“ Eighty thousand women in one smile, 
Who only smile at night beneath the gas.”’ . 





* * “That fors offence, 


however grave, a whole 
Life should be blast 


» is a doctrine repugnant to nature.” 


“The good are ever the most charitable.” 


“ Neither do I condemn thee. Go, and sin no more.” 


lst Edition almost exhausted ; 2nd Edition will be Ready 
Saturday, November 25. 





NEW YORK: 
JOHN BRADBURN, Publisher, 
(Late M. Dovlady.) 
No, 49 WALKER STREET. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBEL PENS, — 





Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: GILLOTT 
ARRA 


NTED. 
Or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number. 
SECOND SERIES.—From No. 700 to 761. 


Traps Mark: {*Siaaewamate” | With  fecignating 


Hzwny Owen, prowl quiet & SONS, 
Bole Agent. John st., N. ¥. 


UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 
FACTORY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
R. ESTERBROOQOK & CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Arch 8) Philade} 
WAREHOUSES, \ 42 John Street’ New Tou 
Samples and Prices on Application. Lots made to Order 
of any Pattern or Stamp required. 


€AUTION: These pens are Se American manufacture, 

and equal in finish, mney. fineness of point to the best 

imported. They are, theref sure to gain the confidence of the 

American public. The fac-simile of our signature is sufficient se- 

curity against foreign imitation. 

For sale at retail by all stationers throughout the United States. 
R. ESTERBROOK & OO. 


YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRAN OSS. & LOUTREL, 
Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, 4 Marpss Lara. 
Quéees sesaive poemps elteniten, yt Fe 4 
a. 











THE SCIENTIFIC MIRACLE OF THE AGE. 
PHARAOH’S SERPENTS, 
‘It will astonish the groups round many a Winter’s fireside.” 
London Standard. 


50 Cents per box. By Mall, 55 Cents. 


LONDON STEREOSOOPIO AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY. 
J. L. WARNER, ineeme, 
No. 319 BROADWAY. 


‘*PIANOFORTE ORIENTALE,”’ 
IN MAGNIFICENT CASES OF 
JET AND GOLD. 

We have now on exhibition at our wareroom some of our finest 
Pianofortes in this highly ornamental style of case, which is now 
first introduced by us. 

They surpass io brilliancy of rathier clizens, wh ityles, and will 
commend themselves to our wealthier ho are respect- 
fully invited to call and examine t 


A. Hi. GALm 4 & CO., 
107 East Twetrra Srreer. 
MEXSELL & CO,, 
MANUFACTURERS OF . 
Overstrung Grand & Square Piano-Fortes. 
Also, only Manufacturers of 
Patent Harmonium Grand Pianos. 











Ww. 
19 WEST FOURTH 
Five doors West of Broad NEW YORK. 
Factonizs—117 East 19th St, and 92 East 13th St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, . 
DAISY SWAIN, 
THE FLOWER OF SHENANVOAH. 
A Poem Founded on the Rebellion. 
BY DR. JOHN M. DAGNALL. 
A ne. one tra cloth binding, 26 {llustrations. 
Price $1 25. Copies mailed, tree wg on pon A the 
by the publishers, ATHANTE EL MAYFAIR 
Brookiye » N.Y. An illustrated circular, descriptive of a A. ~ 





OXFORD BIBLES, 
DESK BIBLES, 
IN BUITABLE BINDINGS, 
FAMILY BIBLES 
In Elegant and Plain Bindings suitable for 
Marriage or Christmas Presents. 
PEW BIBLES, AND POCKET BIBLES, 
In every variety of Binding, at from 50 cents upwards. 
Bole Agents for the United States, 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
137 Grand Street, N. Y. 


ENCLISH BOOKS! ENCLISH BOOKS! 
English Books!! 

Just received, and now opening, a superb collection ef new, 

scarce, second hand English Books, Holiday and Standard Books. 


Will be sold cheap for cash, at NUNAN & CO.’S, Basement, No. 
73 Nassau &t., N. Y. 


JU8T PUBLISHED: 
D E VAN E, 
A STORY OF 
PLEBEIANS AND PATRICIANS. 
By How, Henry W. Hitziakrp, 
Ex-Member United Gintee Bouse of Representatives from 


ma. 
12mo, muslin, two volumes in one, pp. 553. Prics @2. 

This volume a entitles its author to the front rank among 
our American no No more entertaining and powerfully 
written book has made its appearance this season, and the nu- 
merous commendations it has already received on all ‘hands war- 
rant us in q-p ye it an immense sale. Do not fail to read 
_" For sale by all imociiors, Sent by mail free on receipt of 
price, 

BLELOCE & & ©O., Publi hers, 
19 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ON THE aTaaserE 
CAST- “IRON PILLARS, 


Wirtm TasLes ror THe Use or 


Engineers, Architects, and Builders, 


BY 
JAMES B. FRANCIS, Crvit Enorveen. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth. $2 00, 
This Day Published by 
BD. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 199 Broadway. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


THE POPULAR COLLEOTIONS 
or 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
HOME CIRCLE. (Piano Solo.) 2 vols. 
SILVERCHORD. (Songs, Ballads, &c.) 
SHOWER OF PEARL. (Elegant Duets.) 
OPERATIC PEARLS, (Vocal Gems of the Opera.) 
GEMS OF GERMAN 80ONG. (Choice Vocal.) 














Prices or Bacu Votcme. Pilaln,...............cceeeeeee $2.50 
i ae 3 00 
Cloth, Futz, Gin®.........05. 4.00 


*,* A new volume of this Series, ‘GEMS OF SACRED 
SONG,” is in press and will soon be ready. Also, in preparation, 
“GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG.” 

Copies of the above will be mailed, post-paid, on receipt of th® 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Publishers, 
277 Washington 8t., Boston. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


THE RUGGLES GE 
A - and beantiful ge of these exquisite little il int- 


American and n reg from the pencil of the 
CELEBRATED RUGG . 
Now on view and for sale as 





C L, JONES, 843 Broadway. 











For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT... 


OFFICE, 
6 and7 “ Street, New York. 
8 Broadway, New York. 
300 Falton Street, Brook’ 
and 47 North Eighth St, 





Branch Offices, ( 
‘ elphia. 


Bae to Drs and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen's Gar- 


enta, &c., &c. 
Medios Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&e.CLaawen SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 














AT GAYNOR’ SBS 


New French Balmoral Ready-made 
SKIRTS, 

45 WORN IN PARIS THIS FALL. 
New French Nainsook Elegantly Trimmed 
SKIRTS, 

As worn in Paris this Fal. 

New and Elegant 
BALMORAL SKIRTINGS. 


Also, 
French Cotille Hand-made 
CORSETS, 
for Ladies and Misses. 
The Largest Assortment of 
WERLEY’S CORSETS, 
in the United States. 
A Magnificent Assortment of French Woven 
CORSETS. 
Embroidered in Colors. 


Having just returned from Paris, we are now opening the most 
extensive and beautiful assortment of New and Fashionable Goods 
in the above ever offered in New York. We respectfully invite 
our customers, and Ladies generally, to inspect our 

STOCK, 
Whether they want to buy or net. 

We will also sell on liberal terms to the 

TRADE; 
as, having control of several large 
MANUFATORIES 


in Europe, we can offer important geusuge to Houses that buy 
first-class goods, and wish to buy the: 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 
We have a full list ofhandsome SILK CORSETS, in all colors 


and alls: 
GAYNOR, Importer and Mannufac'urer. 
No, 765 BROADWAY. 


LL KINDS OF INDIA, AMERICAN INDIAN, CHINESE, 
Japanese, Manilla Novelties; Fancy and Staple Goods, 
China, Lacquered Articles, Silks, Shawls, French Fans, Curiosi- 
ties and Antiquities, &c., &., 
At FOUNTAIN’S India Store, 858 Broadway, between Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Streets, 


HOSIERY. 

New Styles for Ladies, Gents and Children, as worn in Paris and 
London—the Derby ribbed, Oxford, Cambridge, Crochet, Rob 
Roy, Victoria, and Gener styles. Gents’ Long Hose. Under Gar- 
ments, made from Australian wool of superior finish. Children's 
Union Merino Dresses, Gaiters, Mittens and Gloves. Best Paris 
am, =e shades, at reduced prices. Undressed Kids, all colours, 

cen 

Fall and Winter Gloves, in great variety. 

W. J. ELGER, 
Importer of Hosiery, Gloves, and Fancy Goods, 
880 & 882 Broapwar, near 19th St. 











WARDS SHIRTS 





Pelf-Measurement for ®hirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, and 
drawi of the different styles of shirts and collars sent free 
ev 


erywhere, 

ane paid to the Express Company, on receipt of 
8. 

a 8. W. H. WARD, 387 Brcadway, N. ¥. 


SELLING OFF-SELLING OFF-— 
AND NO BOGUS SALE. 

JAMES TUCKER'S removal from 759 BROADWAY is imper:- 
tive next spring, 1866. Now then, the temptation for the dis- 
cerning public—J. T. offers a large and rich stock of MILLI- 
NERY MATERIALS at a heavy sacrifice. Tailors, Milliners and 
Dressmakers dealt with liberally. Upright glass cases for sale, 

759 BROADWAY. 


At GIMBREDE’S, the ILLUMINATED MONOGRAM 
Just introduced, Rich and — Styles. 588 and 872 Broadway 


Arms, Crests, Monograms, Iiluminated in 
Colors, a new speciallté,. raat introduced by GIMBRKEDE, 583 
and 572 Broadway. 














Just foe Gee 8TOCK ot Stationery, F: 
Goods t Books, from De La Kuz & Co., i 
don at GEMBREOE’s, 588 and 872 Broadway, 


a & ee 
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LOCK STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 





PATENT « a saving in Gar, 


For eALe- & 
In daily use, Box 641 P. O., Newburgh, N. 








